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Notes. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S DAY, 
17 NOVEMBER. 


ELIZABETH became Queen on 17 Novem- 
ber, 1558, exactly 350 years ago. The day 
was annually observed, partly on politico- 
religious grounds, but in a popular and 
spontaneous fashion, far down into the 
eighteenth century—a distinction which 
has been gained by no other English monarch. 
When its observation ceased I do not know, 
but at present the only notice of the day is 
at Westminster School (or rather the Royal 
College of St. Peter at Westminster), of 
which Elizabeth was the foundress, where the 
annual Commemoration in the Abbey takes 
place on 17 November. 

Nearly all the extracts in the following 
catena, from 1595 to 1718, relate to the 
celebration of the ‘‘ Queen’s Day.” 

Bishop John Kinge, ‘Lectvres vpon 
Tonas,’ 1597, p. 138 :— 

“ An othe of association was taken in many places 
of this land (I know not if in the whole)......for the 
pursuite and extirpation of those persons......who by 
trecherous machination should violate the life and 
trowne of our gracious Soveraigne.” 

On pp. 398-401 is a long passage in praise 
of her, especially for her resistance to the 


Papacy: ring our belles for ioy, 
and giue eare to the noise of timbrelles 
and tabrets.” 

On pp. 685-706 is a separate sermon :— 

‘*A sermon preached in Yorke the seventeenth 
day of November in the yeare of our Lorde 1595. 
being the Queenes day.” 

*‘Shirburn Ballads,’ ed. A. Clark, 1907, 
p- 177 :— 

1600. Ballad on Queen Elizabeth’s accession 
day, 17 Nov., bell-ringing, &e. 

Bishop Lewis Bayly, ‘ Practice of Piety,’ 
1605 (under the seventh of ‘“‘ Ten Reasons 
demonstrating the commandment of the 
Sabbath to be moral ”’) :— 

[David died] ‘‘after he had liv’d ten times seven 
years; sodid Galen, so did Petrarch...... so did the 
maiden Queen Elizabeth, of blessed and never-dying 
memory, who came into the world on the eve of 
the Nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary ; and went 
out of it on the eve of the Annunciation of the 
blessed bie, Mary: She was, she is (what can 
there more said), in earth the first, in heaven 
the second Maid.” 

Henry Hammond, ‘Vindication of the 

Liturgy,’ ed. 3, 1646, p. 45 :— 
“the pattern of Queen Elizabeths time...... the 
erection of her very picture in some churches, and 
solemnization of a day for her annuall remem- 
brance.” 

Christopher Cartwright, ‘Certamen Reli- 
giosum,’ 1652, ii. 158, thinks it strange that 
the Marquess of Worcester should inveigh 
against the title “head of the church” 
“given to that Queen of happy memory, 
Q. Elizabeth.” 

Henry Stubbes, in ‘Rosemary & Bayes,’ 
1672, p. 22 :— 

“Tretain the sentiments of the age of old Elsibeth 
.....let us admire the wisdom, and retain the 
religion of those times.” 

‘Calendar of Ormonde MSS.,’ N.S., iv. 
472 :— 

1678. “On the 5th of November there were 
several very chargeable and costly Popes that went 
to wrack, and I hear that there will great 
solemnities in the city on the birthday [sic] of 
Queen Elizabeth, which is about the 18th of this 
month ; and it is certain that a constable brought 
one lately before a justice of peace for speaking 
treason against Queen Elizabeth.” 


In the same, p. 561 :— 

Nov., 1679. ‘It is incredible what multitudes of 
people met on the 17th instant to celebrate Queen 
Elisabeth's night......The celebrating thus the 
memory of one Prince is doubtless matter of 
advertisement to another.” 

1679. ‘‘ London’s Defiance to Rome, a_perfect 
Narrative of the magnificent Procession and solemn 
Burning of the Pope at Temple Bar, Nov. 1679, with 
a description of the Habits, Fireworks, Songs,” &c. 
Two leaves, folio. 
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‘Hatton Correspondence,’ Camd. Soc., 


i. 203 :— 

1679. Monday next being Queen Elizabeth’s 
birthday, St Rob. Peyton and y* pope are to be burnt 
together in ettigie before y® King’s Head, nere 
Temple Bar, were S* Robert's club wase kept.” 

1680. ‘* The Solemn Mock-Procession, or the 
tryall and execution of the — and his Ministers 
at Temple Bar, Nov. 17, where being brought before 
the tigure of Q. Elizabeth, he received his first 
sentence, afterwards before the tribunal of 
Charles ii.,” &c. 4to, 6 pages. 

1681. ‘ History of the late Proceedings [burning a 
Pope] of the Students of the Colledge at Eden- 
borough,’ 1€81 (ante, p. 60). 

1682. John Dryden, 
pret. (ed. Bell, ii. 42) :— 

“* Now they celebrate Piper Elizabeth birthnight, 
as that of their saint and patroness.” 

1682. Prologue to ‘The Loyal Brother ’ 
gives a description of the burning of the 
Pope on “queen Bess’s night” (iii. 266, 
and 237). 

‘Hatton Correspondence,’ ii. 102 :— 


Nov., 1688. ‘‘I cant think London a very safe 
place, because y® prentices doe daily comitt 
disorders in great numbers, and doe threten even 
great chappell, for reason tis said y* King 
deferr’d his journey till after Q. Elizabeth’s birth- 
day.” 

1711. “* Account of the Mock Procession of 
Burning the Pope and the Chey. de St. George 
intended to be performed on Queen Elizabeth’s 
Day.” Folio, broadside. 

The Free-Thinker, No. 68, 14 Nov., 1718 
(ed. 4, 1742, ii. 60), in an account of “publick 
spectacles’ which are “very proper,” 
includes 
‘the ancient and laudable custom of burning the 
Pope on the fifth of November ; and in commemora- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth. I am sorry to see this 
ceremony is not performed, of late years, with the 
usual pomp and triumph.” 

W. C. B. 


‘Religio Laici,’ 


MARTIN POMEROY AND THE 
ROMAN POMGRIUM. 


Ir is somewhat late to offer observations 
on Mr. Gomme’s ‘ Governance of London’ ; 
my excuse is that only now have I found 
opportunity of giving attention to a point 
that struck me on a first hurried reading of 
the book. 

As has been said in The Atheneum, Mr. 
Gomme’s “ principal thesis is that long after 
the departure of the main body of the 
Romans from Britain, London remained 
essentially Roman in constitution.” In 
support of this hypothesis of continuity 
Mr. Gomme refers to the London place-name 
St. Martin Pomeroy, finding an analogy in a 


ST. 


Britain, Dorchester, where is an open space 
called “The Pummery.” “I identify,” he 
says, “this popular name with the more 
dignified addendum to the saint-name in 
| London, ‘ Pomroy.’”’ He derives both from 
the Roman pomerium. “In the second 
name of the London parish, and the tradi- 
tional name of the Dorchester playground, 
we have two identical relics of the ancient 
Roman system of laying out a eity.”— 
Pp. 84-5. 

The hypothesis is fascinating; but Mr. 
Gomme will admit that a suggestion so 
interesting and important in relation to the 
topography of London should be tested 
before final acceptance. We have to as 
whether these two names do not admit 
of a more probable explanation. Let us 
take first the case of “The Pummery ” of 
Dorchester. The Latin word pomarium, 
apple-orchard, became in French pommeraie, 
which in English became ‘“ pomary.” Dr. 
Murray’s Dictionary gives examples of the 
use of “‘ pomary ” in 1380 and 1400. Nowif, 
as we should do, we give the sound of u to 
the o in these two words, we get exactly the 
“pummery” of Dorchester. Is it not 
probable that the name indicates that ‘ The 
Pummery ” was originally an orchard ? 

The origin of the suffix Pomroy or Pomeroy 
to the saint-name Martin is not so obvious. 
Pommeraie became, with variations, the 
name of many places in France: I take these 
from the French ‘ Annuaire de Commerce’ : 
Pomaréde (twice), Pomarez, Pomayrols, 
Pomerol, Pomérols, Pommera, la Pommeraie 
(twice), la Pommeraye (twice), Pommeret, 
Pommereuil, Pommereaux, Pommerieux, 
Pommerit-Jaudy, Pommerit-Vicomte, Pom- 
merol. Many of these places are in Nor- 
mandy, for, as Bescherelle says, ‘‘ En Nor- 
mandie et en Bretagne les campagnes sont 
couvertes de pommeraies.” From __ these 
place-names are derived surnames: I take 
these from the Paris Directory : Pommerat,. 
Pommeray, Pommeré, Pommereau, Pom- 
meret, Pommery, Pommerolle. In England 
we have the not uncommon name Pomeroy, 
its first bearer here being Ralph de Pomeroy 
(in Domesday Book Pomerei), to whom the 
Conqueror gave fifty-eight lordships in 
Devon: to this day two bear his name— 
Berry Pomeroy and Stockley Pomeroy. 

Now it is well known that several London 
parishes and churches bore, as a suffix to the 
saint’s name, the name of a founder or bene- 
factor. Thus St. Laurence Poulteney was 
so called after Sir John Poulteney, Mayor 
of London in 1330, 1331, 1333, and 1336. In 


name occurring in another Roman city of 


like manner St. Benet Fink, St. Benet 
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Sherehog, St. Mary Mounthaunt (or Montalt) 
and St. Martin Outwich preserve the names 
of benefactors. Other cases, in which the 
origin of the personal name is not perhaps 
established, are St. Andrew Hubbard (or 
Hubert), St. Peter-le-Poer, St. Margaret 
Moses, St. Mary Colechurch, St. Katherine 
Coleman, St. Martin Orgar, and St. Nicholas 
Hacoun. The Pomeroys were a_ family 
numerous and powerful; members of it 
were connected with London. If it happened 
that a Pomeroy was a benefactor of the 
church of St. Martin in Ironmonger Lane, 
it would be quite in the ordinary course that 
the church should be differentiated from 


others dedicated to St. Martin by the addi- | ® 


tion of the name Pomeroy. This would 
bring St. Martin Pomeroy into line with the 
manors of Berry Pomeroy and Stockley 
Pomeroy. But Pomeroy is not the form 
of the second name in early records. In 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Calendar of Wills proved and 
enrolled in the Court of Husting, London,’ 
the church is frequently mentioned. From 
1305 to 1445 it is called St. Martin Pomer, 
St. Martin Pomers; once only St. Martin de 
Pomers. Not till 1505 does the name become 
St. Martin Pomere: in 1630 it is St. Martin 
Pomerye, where the second name is practic- 
ally the same as Pomeroy. I will presently 
return to these early forms. Meanwhile 
we have to note a form fatal to the supposi- 
tion that the church took its second name 
from a member of the family of Pomeroy. 

In ‘Liber Custumarum’ (Rolls Series, 
ed. Riley, vol. ii. pp. 230, 237), under date 
1302, we find in a list of churches “ Sanctus 
Martinus de Pomerio” and “ Sanctus Mar- 
tinus in Pomerio.” At first sight these names 
seem to bring full confirmation of Mr. Gomme’s 
theory. But if we turn to Ducange’s * Glos- 
sarium,’ we find that in medieval Latin 
pomerium took the place of the classical 
pomarium as the name for apple-orchard, 
pomarium coming to mean merely a place 
for the storing of apples: ‘‘ Pomarium est 
ubi poma ponuntur: pomerium ubi poma 
nascuntur.” Ducange even gives an in- 
stance of the use, in 1084, of the word 
pomerium with the meaning of orchard. 
“Sanctus Martinus in Pomerio ”’ is therefore 
to be translated ‘‘ St. Martin-in-the-Orchard.” 

fe cannot admit the supposition that the 
forms in the ‘ Liber Custumarum’ are due 
to caprice or conjecture on the part of a 
scribe, for in ‘Taxatio Ecclesiastica, circa 
A.D. 1291’ (Record Comm.), we find a rever- 
sion to the classical pomarium: “Sei 


Martini Pomarii,” ‘“ Sc’i Martini de Pomar’,” 
“Se’i Martini in Pomario ” (pp. 9, 9b, 10). 


To return to the early forms ‘‘ Pomer ” and’ 
**'Pomers.”” These seem to be derived from 
pommier, an apple-tree (pronounced as if 
written with a single m), which was, in old 
French, pumer, in Provengal pomer. 

To conclude, let us turn to Stow’s ‘Survey’: 

“‘In this lane [Ironmonger Lane] is the smal 
parish church of St. Martin called Pomary, upon 
what occasion I certainly know not. It is supposed 
to be of apples growing where houses are now lately 
built: for myself have seen large void spaces 
there.”—Ed. p. 102. 
It appears, then, that even so late as Stow 
there lingered a tradition that the name was 
derived from orchards which had not long 
iven place to houses. ALFRED Marks. 
155, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY 
MELANCHOLY.’ 


(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 
2, 62, 162, 301, 362, 442; 10S. i. 42, 163, 
203, 282; ii. 124, 223, 442; iii. 203; iv. 
25, 523; v. 146; vi. 143; vii. 103, 184.) 


P. 11 (first numbering), 1. 43, in the sixth 

edition (1651-2); p. 29, 1. 11, in A. R. 
Shilleto’s edition (‘Democritus to the 
Reader’): “ Feci nec quod potui nee quod 
volui”’ (see 10 8. iii. 203). To the passage 
from schines should be added Menander, 
Fragm. 50 (‘Com. Att. Fragmenta,’ ed. 
Koch, vol. iii. p. 15), 
Zopev yap odx ws GAN ws Svvdpeda, 
with Koch’s note, Plato, ‘Hipp. maior.’ 
301c, Demosthenes 57, 31, Terence, ‘ Andria,” 
IV. v. 10, 

Ut quimus, aiunt, quando ut volumus non licet, 
and Cic., ‘De Orat.,’ iii. 61, 228. 

P. 77 (second numbering), 1. 15; vol. i. 
p. 266, 1. 4 (Part. i. sect. 2, memb. 2, subs. 3) : 
‘*In Westphaling they feed most part on 
fat meats and wourts, knuckle deep, and 
call it cerebrum Iovis,” marginal note “ Lips. 
‘ Epist.’”’ (see 9 S. xi. 263, 10 S. vii. 184). 
In The Modern Language Review for Jan., 
1908, I showed that the suppressed letters 
of Lipsius to which Burton is here indebted 
were referred to by Bishop Hall, ‘ Satires,’ 
Bk. v. sat. i. ll. 65-70 :-— 

A starued Tenement...... 

Such as nice Lipsius would grudge to see 

Aboue his lodging in wilde Westphalye. 
With regard to the passage from Sir Thomas 
Browne's ‘Christian Morals,’ pt. ii. § 1, 
quoted at 9 S. xi. 264, a propos of cerebrum 
Lovis, it has been pointed out to me that the 
reading Kv@viov in Diogenes Laertius, x. 6, 
11, is a correction by Ménage. Dr. Green- 
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hill’s comment, however, in his edition of the | 


P. 569, 1. 28; iii. 256, 1. 7 from foot 


‘Christian Morals,’ is defective in more than | (Part. iii. sect. 2, memb. 5—wrongly 6 in 


one respect. 


some errors and omissions in Greenhill’s dite’ (see 9 S. xii. 163). 


notes to Browne. 

P. 111, 1. 43; 1. 322, 1. 12 (Part. i. sect. 2, 
memb. 3, subs. 10—not 11), *‘ a Poet, esurit, 
an hungry Jack” (see 9 S. xii. 2). It was 
suggested that esurit was a quotation from 
Juvenal, vii. 87; but there is no doubt that 
Burton is here quoting J. V. Andrei’s 
‘Menippus,’ dial. 63 (*‘ Hesitatio’). There 
are several touches taken from it in the 
present passage; for example, pudet lotii 
in the preceding line. The references to 
*Menippus’ ought to have been given in 
accordance with the new edition of 1618, 
which differs in many places from the original 
of 1617, to which I have chiefly referred. 
Burton’s own copy of the 1618 edition, with 
his autograph and numerous marks by his 
hand against passages that he has used 
in the ‘Anatomy,’ is in the Bodleian 
Library. 

P. 163, 1. 34; i. 415, 1. 25 (Part. i. sect. 2, 
memb. 4, subs. 7): ‘‘Concussis cecidere 
animis,” &c. (see 9 8. xii. 3). This quotation 
from Mapheus Vegius’s 13th neid is from 
ll. 6 and 7. The book begins :— 

Turnus ut extremo devictus Marte profudit 
Effugientem animam, medioque sub agmine victor 
Magnanimus stetit Eneas, Mavortius heros, 
Obstupuere omnes gemitumque dedere Latini, 
Et durum ex alto revomentes corde dolorem, 
Concussis, &e. 
See, e.g., vol. iv. of the Vergil in N. E. 
Lemaire’s ‘ Bibl. Classica Latina,’ vol. cxxix. 
. 418. 
, P. 360, note k; ii. 235, note 20 (Part. ii. 
sect. 3, memb. 7): ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat ”’ 
(see 9 S. xii. 62). This proverb is found in 
Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ before it appears in 
Alciatus’s ‘ Emblemata.’ 

P. 476, 1. 12 from foot; iii. 111, 1. 17 
(Part. iii. sect. 2, memb. 2—3 by mistake 
in «d. 6—subs. 3): ‘‘ hic mulier, hee vir” 
(see 9 S. xii. 303). For the employment of 
hic, hee, hoc, in declension may be compared 

Prisciani regula penitus cassatur 

Sacerdos per Hic & Hee olim declinatur, 

Sed per Hic solummodo nunc articulatur 

Cum per nostrum presulem Hee amoveatur. 

Bale, ‘De Rom. Pontif. <Act.,’ lib v. 118 
(p. 290 of the edition in ‘ Script. Duo Anglici 
de Vitis Pont. Rom.,’ Lugd. Bat., 1615; 
p- 243 ed. Frankf., 1567) ; p. 20 of ‘ Certaine 
Poemes,’ &¢e., at the end of Camden’s ‘ Re- 
maines,’ 1605; ll. 1-4 of ‘De Concubinis 
Sacerdotum,’ p. 171 of ‘ Latin Poems com- 
monly attributed to Walter Mapes (ed. 
T. Wright, Camden Soc., 1841). 


I hope to deal elsewhere with ed. 6—subs. 3): “nihil est magis intolerabile 


It was suggested 
at the last reference that these words looked 
like a memory-quotation from Juvenal, 
vi. 460, 
Intolerabilius nihil est quam femina dives. 
But 
| An ditem? nihil est magis intolerabile dite 
| is the seventh line of a piece beginning 
Ergo mihi uxorem qualem ducam? anne puellam? 
which occurs in lib. i. cap. xii. of Gaspar 
Ens’s ‘ Morosophia’ (p. 86, ed. 1620, Co- 
logne). The same poem, with two extra 
lines, appears on p. 208 (misprinted 280) 
in the second part of Nic. Reusner’s ‘nig- 
mata’ (1601), where it is apparently attri- 
buted to Michael Raidus. The preceding 
quotations on the same page of Burton, 
Hee forsan veniet non satis apta tibi 


an 
dominam quis possit ferre tonantem ? 
are from the same piece (Il. 2 and 3). 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Firra or NoveMBER.—It was very 
rarely indeed that lads in my time called 
this important day by this name: it was 
known as Gunpowder Plot Day and Guy 
Fawkes’ Day. For a couple of weeks or 
more we scoured the district, begging for 
“a stick an’ a stake,” or “a bit o’ coal for 
my bunfire hole,” repeating the following 
doggerel :— 

Remember, remember, 

Th’ fifth of November ! 

Th’ Gunpowder Plot 

Shall ne’er be forgot ! 

Pray gie’s a bit 0’ coal 

For my bunfire hole : 

A stick an’ a stake 

For King George's sake ; 

A stowp or a reel, 

Or else wey’ll steal ! 
It was a candid manner of making our wants 
known, and on the way we mostly took 
things lying loose, or things broken, to pile 
up in the “ bunfire hole ’’—a curious term, 
for we never built the bonfire pile in a hole. 
It was a country place, and no one seemed 
to mind in the least how much was taken 
over and above what was given. 

Men and young fellows were less particular 
than the boys, and many a portion of good 
fence, gates, and even old carts disappeared 
in the dark hours of the night, to bs next 
seen built into the bonfire heap, which in 


the case I have in my mind was for some 
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years in the public market-place. The 
men’s fire and the boys’ fire were distinct. 
We lighted ours as soon as school loosed, 
set off all our own-made fireworks with 
those we had to buy because we could not 
make them, and then joined the men’s fire, 
which as a rule was not lighted till past 
six o'clock. The goings-on were fine: 
rockets went up or whizzed about amongst 
the onlookers, crackers jumped to the 
squeals of the women folk, squibs fizzed, 
and Roman candles shot out their stars, 
while the small cannon roared, and the key- 
guns popped. In all this the villages were 
in no wise behind, and the general merriment 
lasted for several hours, while there was fuel 
for the fire or till the powder gave out. 

One particular form of fireworks was used 
by almost everybody. It was called “ the 
burning mountain.” Gunpowder was laid 
on a stone or in the palm of the hand, wetted, 
and mixed with a knife into a thick paste, 
then into a cone like a mountain in the pic- 
ture-books of that time. When it was 
ready for use, loose dry powder was put on 
the top, a light held to it, and “the burning 
mountain ’”’ went off, not all at once, but 
aoe a long time, much to the satisfaction 
of all. 

The bonfire begging rime used in parts 
of Notts has this variation :— 

Shall never be forgot 2 
While Nottingham Castle stands upon a rock. 
Nor does it appear ever likely to be forgotten, 
though the ways of keeping it up have in 

many respects changed. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


MoLokER,” YippIsH Term.—In looking 
through vol. vi. of the ‘N.E.D.’ I notice 
that moloker, the slang term for a renovated 
sik hat, is given, with quotations from 
Sala and The Westminster Gazette, but with 
no etymology, and with stress marked upon 
the wrong syllable. This term is Yiddish, 
and its origin is very curious. It is the 
Biblical Hebrew word for ‘“ work,’ which 
ought to be pronounced mélaka, but in 
Yiddish becomes méloka, and has acquired 
the senses of the English word “job.” It 
is a rime to “ poker,” the stress being upon 
the middle syllable, and not upon the first 
as marked in the ‘N.E.D.’ The first syllable 
has so little weight that the word is often 
written merloker or myloker. The latter 
spelling will be found, for instance, in Tit- 
Bits, 21 April, 1906, where the intricate 
a are explained by which the “ ole 
c ” 


man turns your old silk hat, which 


your wife has exchanged for a cheap plant, 
into an article that sells in London for any- 
thing from half-a-crown upwards, and in 
Australia and New Zealand for seven-and- 
six. JAMES Pratt, Jun. 


PHILLIs WHEATLEY AND HER PoEMS.— 
This woman was a pure negress, captured 
on the West African Coast, and taken to 
Boston, Massachusetts, when only seven 
or eight years old. She was purchased by 
Mr. John Wheatley, who already owned 
several slaves, and assigned to the duty of 
personal attendance on Mrs. Wheatley. 
She soon began to study Latin and to write 
poetry. In 1770 she became a member 
of the ‘Old South Church.” Some three 
years later she was taken to England, and 
introduced to Lady Huntingdon, Lord Dart- 
mouth, and others. On her return she 
married a black man named Peters, who 
was said to have “read law,’ but in fact 
kept a small grocery, and became bankrupt. 
She died in poverty, near the close of 1784, 
being then about thirty-one years old. There 
is a notice of her in The Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine for August, 1834. 

Her poems were printed in 1787 by Joseph 
James of Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 
pp. 1-58 duodecimo, and have been reprinted. 
The editio princeps is very rare. The verses, 
which are scrupulously correct in form, 
contain accurate allusions to Achilles, Holus, 
Apollo (also Pheebus), Boreas, Elysium, 
Flora, Mars, Mneme, the Nereids, Olympus, 
Patroclus, Pelides, Tithonus, and Aurora ; 
also the following phrases—“ this dark 
terrestrial ball,” ‘‘night’s leaden sceptre,” 
cireumfused in air,” the deep impervious 
shade,” martial flame,’ the 
liquid air,” ‘nocturnal hours,” “ polite 
and debonair,” vollied curses,” &e. 

Here are a few lines from her ‘ Address 
to Meceenas :— 

As long as Thames in streams majestic flows, 

Or Naiads in their oozy beds repose ; 

While Phcebus reigns above the starry train, . 

While bright Aurora purples o’er the main ; 

So long, great Sir, the Muse thy praise shall sing ; 

So long thy praise shall make Parnassus ring, 

Then grant, Toman, thy paternal rays ; 

Hear me propitious, and defend my lays. 

In the verses on Goliath of Gath :— 

For me no altars blaze with living fires, 

No bullock bleeds, no frankincense transpires. 

In those on Whitefield’s decease :— 
Whitefield wings with rapid course his way, 

And sails to Zion through vast seas of day. 

Had Phillis been a mulatto, like Fred 
Douglass or Booker Washington, one might 
account, though with difficulty, for this 
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phenomenon. Governor Hutchinson, John 
Hancock, Charles Chauncy, and _ others 
declared their belief that the poems were 
genuine. But the internal evidence stamps 
them as a literary fraud. The dedication 
is dated June, 1773. Is it credible, except 
to a “ Judzus Apella,” that-a full-blooded 
negro child, in less than twelve years, could 
acquire such a knack of versifying, and so 
much classical knowledge, and _ classical 
instinct too, as is here displayed ? Observe 
particularly the phrase Hear me _ propi- 
. tious,” and the strictly proper use of the 
word “ transpire.” 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place. 


STONEHENGE.”’—The derivation of Stone- 
henge is easier than its interpretation. The 
second syllable is the M.E. henge, a hinge, 
‘derived from the verb to hang. We must 
here look upon the word hinge with sole 
reference to its being that upon which a 
‘door is suspended or supported, and entirely 
disregard the notion of the revolving of the 
gate or door upon it. The sense then 
becomes a stone-hanging”’ or ** suspension 
of stones’ upon supports. Cf. A.-S. hengen, 
a hanging, a gibbet. 

We find it mentioned as ston-heng or ston- 
henge in Robert of Gloucester, ed. W. A. 


Wright, 1. 156; where one MS. has ston-. 


hyngel. In the Anglo-French chronicle of 
Pierre de Langtoft, ed. T. Wright, vol. i. 
p-,226, it is called Stonhengles or Stanhingels ; 
one MS. has Stanheges, an obvious mis- 
writing of Stanhenges, due to the omission 
of a stroke above the former e. Hengle or 
hingle is the diminutive of hinge, with the 
same sense: ‘* Hengyl of a dore, or wyndowe, 
vertebra, vectis’’ Prompt. Parv. The 
plural Stonhengles of course refers to the 
fact that the number of suspended stones is 


| Harl. Soe. Pub., xi. 66).* In it he describes 
himself as ‘“‘a member of our Saviour 
Jesus X* Catholicke Church’’ (* Somerset- 
‘shire Wills,’ iii. 49). 
_ 1. John, the eldest son, was educated 
_at C.C.C., Oxford, where he became Fellow 
|in 1560, and B.A. in 1560/61. He went to 
_Gray’s Inn in 1564, and became a barrister 
|in 1577. His evidence given after the 
| verdict saved his friend the priest John 
| Colleton, son of Edmund Colleton, of 
| Milverton, from death in 1581. He married 
| Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Carew, of 
Camerton and Crocombe, Somerset, by 
whom he had one daughter. 1587 
'Thomas Godwin, the Bishop of Bath and 
| Wells asked (Strype, loc. cit.) that he should 
‘be removed from the commission of the 
peace. 

‘*Thon Lancaster, of all honest men taken to be 

an enemy of the truth. And for the same once 
expelled Gray’s Inn. His father and mother lady- 
matin folks. One of his beloved brothers a seminary 
at Rhemes: his wife’s father no recusant, but back- 
ward in religion. And so is all his alliance ; and 
more countenanced by his place. His hability too 
smal; that at this last rating in the subsidy retused 
to be cessed at 10/. lands.” 
However, he remained a Justice of the 
Peace, and in 1594 he was Treasurer of 
Gray’s Inn. He was buried at Milverton 
6 June, 1595. His heir, his daughter Joan, 
married Arthur Bluet, of Holeombe, Devon- 
shire. 

2. The second son Thomas went to C.C.C., 
Oxon, in 1559, and took the degree of B.A. 
in 1566. He went to Gray’s Inn in 1569, and 
died s.p. in 1609. 

3. Roger, the third son, went to C.C.C., 
Oxon, in 1566, and became M.A. in 1572, 
and B.C.L. in 1575. In 1580 he was in 
Paris. In 1584 he was ordained priest from 
the English College at Rheims. His father 


more than one. Cf. prov. E. hingle, (1) a 
hinge; (2) the handle by which a pot or | 
bucket hangs. Water W. SKEAT. | 


THe LANCASTERS OF MILVERTON, SOMER-| 
seT.—William Lancaster, Esq., of 
Manor House, Milverton, Somerset, married 
Jane, daughter of Edward Richards, Esq., 
of Lovelinch, in the same parish. In Oct., 
1587, they are described as “ lady-matin 
folks’ (Strype, * Ann.,’ ITI. ii. 462), a phrase 
not noticed in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ but presumably 
implying people who said the Office of Our 
Lady. He survived his wife and eldest 
son. His will, dated 4 June, 1596, was 


proved 6 Dec., 1596, by his son-in-law 
James Cappes, of Wiveliscombe, who had. 
married his second daughter Mary (seo' 


gave him by his will “the cuppe of silver 
with the cover to the same which my Lord 
Bishop Bourne gave me,” and 10/., with the 
delivery of his Patent for the Registrarship 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, wherein 
he is jointly named with me; I also give 
him all my books.’ It would seem from 
the Visitation of 1623 that Roger Lancaster 
was still alive at that date and resident in 
Germany. 

4. Of Edward Lancaster, the youngest 
son, his father says :— 

*“My son Edward Lancaster has most mon- 
strouslie slandered me, has attempted to take away 
my living, disdained me in the presence of a great 
number of people, taken part with my enemies 


* The Cappes family were recusants. See Somer- 


set and Dorset Notes and (Jueries, v. 116. 
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against me, and by all sinister means procured my | 
trouble and disquietude in this myne old age, for | 
which offences I desire God’s forgiveness, and for | 
my part will pray for him.” | 

In 1596 or 1597 the bailiwick and con- | 
stableship of Taunton was granted to 
Edward Lancaster and his assigns for three 
lives. He was thrice married: first to 
Frances, daughter and heir. of Edmund 
Roo of Chedder, by whom he had a son 
and heir John; secondly to Anstice, 
who died in 1630; and thirdly to Joan 
Rossiter of Milverton, who survived him. 
He died in 1640. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Lorp MELBOURNE AND THACKERAY.— 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff in ‘ Leaves from 
a Diary’ relates how Lord Melbourne, meet- 
ing a man in a railway carriage and having 
ascertained that his name was Thackeray 
(how he accomplished this feat is not stated), 
inquired if he was the inventor of brass-locks 
or the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

This anecdote is of doubtful authenticity, 
and reminds one of the tale of the man who 
confused the author of ‘ Meditations among 
the Tombs’ with the inventor of Harvey’s 
Sauce. Lord Melbourne had an attack of 

aralysis in October, 1842, and died in 
November, 1848. ‘Vanity Fair’ was not 
completed until July, 1848, and Thackeray’s 
name was not well known at that time, his 
works previously to that date having been 
issued under the pseudonym of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. 


JOHN HEBB. 


“BUTTER OUT OF A DOG’S MOUTH.”’— 
There are two ways in which this proverb 


RESTRICTION UPON CANDLE-MAKING.—<As 
a curious illustration of heavy penalties 
at one time in force in this country, the 
following extract from ‘ The Annual Register’ 
of 1769 (p. 100 of the ‘ Chronicle’) may 
possibly be of interest at the present moment, 
when the taxation of gas and electric light 
is under discussion in Germany :— 

“* A baronet was convicted, in May of this year, 
by the Justices at Barnet in the penalty of 3,100/. 
for making his own candles; but the penalty was 
mitigated to 110/. before the Justices left the 
Court.” 


Upton. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


I am constrained to try to form the 
nucleus of a list of outdoor monuments, 
statues, and memorials which have been 
erected in public places to commemorate 
momentous events or notable persons. 
The idea I propose to work upon is to divide 
the list into subjects under some such head- 
ings as :— 

Battle-tields. 

Royal Personages. 
Politicians. 
Philanthropists. 
Soldiers and Sailors. 
Heroes and Heroines. 
Martyrs. 

Local Worthies. 


is frequently used. The dog has taken 


and swallowed a pat of butter, and “it is” 
hard to get butter out of a dog’s mouth.” 


In the other sense “ get’’="* make.” I 
often hear it used in both ways. Doing a 
difficult job is ““as hard as getting butter 
from a dog’s throat.” 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


_ Hices on Hicces Famiry. — It may 
mterest future inquirers to know that an eia- 
borate genealogical chart, compiled by Mr. 
W. M. Higgs, of the family of Higgs or Higges 
of Cheltenham, Charlton Kings, and Coies- 
bourne, co. Glos., of South Stoke, Oxford- 
shire, and of Thatcham, Berks, has recently 
been presented to St. Andrew's Church, South 
Stoke, Goring, and now hangs in the belfry 
of that church. ‘The chart goes back to 
1333, and comes down to the present time. 
W. Roberts. 


Theologians. 

Men of Science. 

Men of Letters, &e. 

In order to make the scheme a success, 

I venture to bespeak the kind help of 
‘readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and shall be glad to 
receive by post intimations of the existenca 
_of such memorials in any part of the country, 
| with, if possible, an indication of their 
‘position, sculptor’s name, the date of 
| inauguration, &c. As soon as I can get 
together a sufficient number to justify 
publication, I shall hope to make a start. 
After the ball has once been set rolling, 
I do not doubt that it will be kept in motion 
until a comprehensive compilation has been 
made. Not wishing to be overwhelmed with 
MSS., I ask correspondents to confine them- 
selves for the present to my first four 
headings. Joun T. Pace. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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‘A GLUTTED TIGER,” &c.—I find in a 
book written in Paris in 1857 for the use of 
students the following passage :— 

“T regret the pampered duke was disabled so 
early in the contest. He was waxing fierce, and 
looked (Heaven save the mark !) 

A glutted tiger, mangling in his lair.” 

I am at a loss to identify the author of 
the quoted line. I looked for it in several 
glossaries, and am positive it is neither by 
Shakspeare nor by Milton. It sounds very 
much like Pope, but it is rather long since 
I read that poet’s works, and I cannot recall 
the passage, though I lately perused them 
again for that purpose. Moreover, if the 
line stands alone, as, in fact, it does in the 
above-mentioned book, mangling” is in- 
transitive, which is not usual. Still, the line 
is not quoted in the ‘New English Diction- 
ary.’ 

In this predicament I cannot do better 
than apply to your estimable publication, 
and should feel gratified by getting informa- 
tion about the subject. F. Psatmon, 

Professor of English, Lycée Voltaire, 

33, Rue du Faubourg St. Martin, Paris. 


THe First SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons: PETER DE Montrort.—Peter 
de Montfort is said by Hakewil, writing in 
1641, to have been Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 44 Henry III. (1260); and 
in some books of reference it is said that he 
was a son of Simon de Montfort, and that 
he fell at the battle of Evesham. 

But had Simon a son of this name? and 
is there any confirmation to be found of 
his having acted as Speaker of the House 
of Commons at this early date? The Rolls 
of Parliament are silent on the subject, and 
the names of the knights of the shire sum- 
moned to meet at Westminster in April, 
1254 (38 Henry III.), have not been pre- 
served. 

I find, however, that the lands of a Peter 
de Montfort were forfeited to the King in 
1315 (9 Edward II.). Is anything further 
known of him, or his supposed tenure of 
the Speaker’s chair ? 

ARTHUR 

The Dutch House, Hampton-on-Thames. 


Ernistus: A Proper NamME.—This name 
occurs in thirteenth-century pedigrees, and 
particularly in those of the Norman Nevills. 
T have always maintained that it is a ghost- 
name, and I am glad to see that the Rev. 
W. O. Massingberd takes much the same 
view in the July number of The Genealogist. 
It was suggested, years ago, that Ernisius 
might stand for Ernest, and in the last 


published Calendar of the Patent Rolls 
of Henry III. (1247-58) it is incautiously 
so translated. 

The Nevills of the Conquest possibly came 
with the contingent of Alan, Count of Brit- 
tany; at any rate, they afterwards held 
lands of his Honour of Richmond, and Alan 
and Hervey, leading names in the family, 
are both distinctively Breton, and so, I 
fancy, is Jollan; so German a name as 
Ernest seems impossible. 

In Mr. Kirby’s ‘Charters of Durrington, 
Wilts’ (Archeologia, vol. lix.), the name of 
the father of Hugh Nevill le Gras (Grossus 
or Crassus) is given as Hervesius, and the 
identification with Hervey is confirmed by 
a charter at Salisbury and elsewhere. This 
is, however, the same man who is called 
Ernest in the Calendar. 

I think it may safely be assumed that the 
n in Ernisius is a misreading of a v or u, 
quite easy when the connexion with the 
name Hervey was missed. 

It is desirable that the authorities should 
look into the matter, and, if they decide 
that my view is correct, abolish the form 
Ernisius for ever. I suggest that close 
scrutiny should be given as to whether there 
is any authority for the s, and whether 
Herveius is not really the true form; it is 
evident that the name in this form might 
be troublesome to decipher. I should like 
to have the opinion of Mr. C. Trice Martin 
on the matter. F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


Mitton Retic.—I have a cutting from 
The Daily News relating to a relic of Milton, 
that is to say, a little tortoiseshell case, 
containing three ivory tablets and a pair 
of dividers—other contents, including a 
pen and pencil and three other articles, 
having been lost. This case was formerly, 
it is said, in the possession of Elizabeth 
Minshull, Milton’s third wife; and in view 
of the approaching celebration of the Ter- 
centenary of Milton’s birth in December, 
I am desirous of ascertaining the date of 
the publication of the article in The Daily 
News, and if possible the name of the author 
and the whereabouts of the relic itself. 

At the back of the cutting are telegrams 
relating to the expedition from Tampa and 
the bombardment of Caimanera during the 
war between Spain and the United States. 

JoHN HEBB. 


Rop or Brickwork.—In England brick- 
work is measured by the rod, a rod being 
the amount of brickwork measuring 16} ft- 


in length, by 163 ft. in height, by 1} ft. in 
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thickness. The rod is used in Sir Christopher 
Wren’s contracts for the building of Green- 
wich Hospital, so it has been a long time 
in use. 

I want to know why the rod or perch, 
which is a land measure, is used for measuring 
brickwork ; and when the use of this method 
of measuring brickwork was first introduced. 

C. M. W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Where does this sentence occur ? ‘ Ex libris 
quero quid sit hominum vita”? B.S. E. 


I wish to obtain the continuation of the 
lines 
I launch my bark on a wide, wide sea, 
Its crew by memory oar’d. 
M. R. 


I think there are six. 


Hawkins Famity anp Arms.—In a 
book entitled ‘The Art of Heraldry,’ pub- 
lished in 1730, the coat of arms is displayed 
and described of ‘“‘ Richard Hawkins of 
Marsham in Berkshire, Esquire,” viz., ‘‘ Or, 
on a chiveron between three cinquefoils 
azure as many escallops argent; on a chief 
gules a griffin passant of the third.’’ Infor- 
mation is desired (1) as to the situation of 
Marsham ; (2) as to the ancestors and de- 
scendants of Richard Hawkins; (3) as to 
any other persons of the Hawkins family 
bearing the same arms. 

In Wiltshire Notes and Queries, vol. iii. 
p. 270, Hugh Hawkins of Newbury, gent., 
appears as one of the parties to a deed 
of 1634 relating to the manor of Aldbourne, 
and his seal is there given as ‘‘ On a chevron 
between three saltires as many roundels.” 
The same information is desired as to this 
person, and whether he was related to the 
above Richard Hawkins. 

Also, are these persons related to Dr. Wm. 
Hawkins, Canon of Winchester, who married 
Anne, daughter of Isaac Walton, author of 
‘The Compleat Angler’? B. Hawxrys. 

Kirklands, Tonbridge. 


MacDonatp: MacQuren.—Flora Mac- 
Donald died on 5 March, 1790, according 
to the statement in the ‘ Autobiography ’ 
edited by her granddaughter, “in the house 
of a very dear friend and relative, Mrs. 
McQueen of Penendoune, wife of the minister 
of Snizort, who lived not far from Kings- 
burgh.” 

I should be grateful if any correspondent 
could tell me the exact relationship between 
Flora MacDonald and the minister of 
Snizort’s wife, who was the great-great- 
grandmother of my own wife. My wife’s 


great-great grandfather was John MacLeod 
of Bay, who was one of the “ two substantial 
gentlemen of the clan”? who were invited 
by the Chief of MacLeod to meet Johnson 
and Boswell at dinner at Dunvegan Castle 
on Tuesday, 14 Sept., 1773. John MacLeod 
held the position of factor to the Chief, and 
either he or his father had the charge of 
supplying provisions to the unfortunate 
Lady Grange during her imprisonment at 
St. Kilda. He was married three times— 
once to a Miss Bethune, the daughter, I think, 
of the minister, Mr. Bethune, who was also 
a guest at Dunvegan on the occasion of the 
Chief’s dinner-party. Another wife was 
Frances, daughter of Alex. Mackenzie of 
Danschmalnag. I do not know the name 
of the third wife. His son, Alexander 
MacLeod of Bay, and afterwards of Gillen 
in Waternish, married a daughter of the 
Rev. William MacQueen, minister of Snizort, 
a brother of Johnson’s friend the Rev. Dr. 
Donald MacQueen, who became minister 
of Kilmuir in Skye in 1740, and died in 
Raasay in 1785. 

The Rev. William MacQueen died on 
21 Sept., 1787, in his sixty-ninth year, at 
Peindoun (Penendoune), where Flora Mac- 
Donald died three years afterwards. He 
was the fourth occupier of the manse of 
Snizort in lineal succession. His father, the 
Rev. Archibald MacQueen, appears in the 
Judicial Rentals of the MacDonald estate 
in 1733 as occupier of Rigg and Garafad. 
Mrs. MacQueen, the friend and relative of 
Flora MacDonald, was, I understand, a 
daughter of Sheriff Alexander MacLeod of 
Ulinish, whose acquaintance Johnson and 
Boswell also made. In Mackenzie’s ‘ History 
of the MacLeods’ it is said that the Sheriff 
had only one daughter, who married Mac- 
Leod of Greshornish; but I have good 
Highland authority for stating that in this 
particular, as in others, that book is inac- 
curate. It was through this marriage with 
Miss MacQueen that Alex. MacLeod’s son, 
my wife’s grandfather, Dr. John MacLeod, 
Inspector-General of Hospitals at Madras, 
“called cousins’? with Flora, Marchioness 
of Hastings, when that lady’s husband was 
Governor-General of India. 

W. F. PRIpEAUX. 


Mitirary Banx-Note.—I am anxious to 
obtain some information as to an engraved 
bank-note dated 22 July, 1805, in which the 
Governor and Company of Fort Montague 
Bank promised to pay John Flag or bearer 
the sum of five halfpence on demand. It is 


signed T. Hill, and countersigned C. Cannon. 
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Engraved in one corner is a small view of 
the fort. I should like particularly to know 
where Fort Montague was situated, and in 
connexion with what military expedition 
it was erected. J. C. 


JEFFREY HupsoON THE Dwarr.—Is there 
any record of the burial of Jeffrey Hudson, 


the famous dwarf, who died in London in | 


1682? 

What was the name of the ‘Mr. Crofts,’’ 
brother to Lord Crofts with whom he fought 
a duel in France? I have referred to the 
*D.N.B.’ without success. P. M. 


Mr. REPINGTON AND Dr. JoHNson.—Is 
anything known of a Mr. Repington as 
friend or correspondent of Dr. Johnson ? 
His name does not occur in Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ 


Oxford. 


BISHOPS AND PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 
—Certain English bishops have no seat in the 
House of Lords. Are such bishops “ peers ”’ 
within the meaning of the Commons’ resolu- 
tion of 1699 “that no peer of this kingdom 
hath any right to give his vote at the election 
for any member to serve in Parliament” ? 
The sessional order of 1802 (27 April) in- 
cludes ‘“‘any lord of Parliament, or other 
peer or prelate.” Of course these are merély 
resolutions of the Commons, but I find no 
legal decision as to the status of these bishops. 
Have they by accident lost their interest 
in both Houses? The point is of interest 
to students of constitutional history, but 
does not seem to be discussed in any of the 
books—at any rate, not such as are within 
the reach of YGREC. 


Banpy Lec Wark.—This was, it seems, 
the name of a street in either Westminster 
or Southwark in the latter years of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is mentioned in The 
Catholic Weekly of 16 October, p. 2. Where 
was it ? Does it exist now under a changed 
name, or has it been swept away ? 

M. Y. A. H. 


GeorGE IV.’s Earty Hovusenorp.—I 
cannot recall where I saw a reference to the 
fact that George IV., when quite a young 
man, as Prince of Wales, had (his first ?) 
an independent establishment at an old 
manor house, perhaps in Sussex or Surrey. 
I shall be glad to have full particulars of 
the place, and to know where the house- 
keeper’s accounts or list of staff (domestic 
and stable) during the Prince’s tenure are 


preserved. Did he obtain some Yorkshire 
servants through Earl Fitzwilliam. If so, 
from which district ? MARYLEBONE. 


TH as a SymBot.—Would one of the 
learned philologists who contribute to 
‘N. & Q.’ be good enough to inform me when 
the Old English characters » and 9 were 
used for the last time, and when and why 
th was introduced in their stead? The 
change seems a step backwards, first, because 
th does not render the pronunciation at 
all, and secondly, because it has to represent 
two sounds, one voiced, the other voiceless. 

In Ireland I have heard Thomas pro- 
nounced as T-homas, with a real ¢ plus the 
aspirate; but in England the name is 
simply sounded with a ¢% By the way, is 
that Irish peculiarity general for ¢? Pro- 
bably it is only by mere chance that I did 
not notice it in similar cases. 

G. IXRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Replies. 


SILAS TOLD. 
(10 8. x. 348.) 


was born at Bristol in 1711. 
Of his father nothing is recorded, but his 
grandfather appears to have been a doctor 
in Bunhill Row, and his mother came from 
Exeter and bore the odd maiden name of 
Suckabitch. Silas was educated at the 
Colston School in Bristol, and when about 
fourteen years old he sailed from that port 
for Jamaica with Capt. Moses Lilly. Silas 
married when he was twenty-three, and after 
a life of travel and great adventure in the 
West Indies and elsewhere, he returned to 
England and became a schoolmaster in 
Essex, under the wing of the Luther family, 
who were then resident at Kelvedon (see 
Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ Vol. I. Parochial Section, 
p. 186). About 1760, after hearing John 
Wesley preach at the Foundry, he began his 
work as a prison philanthropist, and this he 
continued till his death in 1788. 

The sources of information for the life 
of Silas Told are numerous and interesting, 
and chief among them is his own autobio- 
graphy, which was first issued in 1786 under 
the following title :— 

“ An account of the Life and Dealings of God 
with Silas Told, late Preacher of the Gospel, 
wherein is set forth the wonderful display of Divine 
Providence towards him when at Sea: his various 
sufferings abroad : together with many instances of 
the Sovereign Grace of God in the conversion of 
several malefactors under Sentence of Death, who 
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were greatly blessed under his ministry. Written 
by himself.” London, 1786, pp. 174. 

The second edition was issued in 1790, 
and had a preface by John Wesley, dated 
8 Nov., 1789, the third edition, ‘‘ corrected,” 
bears the date 1796; and there are reprints 
of 1806 and 1813. 

Apart from Silas’s own story just referred 
to, the historians of Methodism allude to 
Silas, but only in a very meagre way, the 
exception being found in Abel Stevens’s most 
valuable book on Wesley and Methodism. 
In this work the story of Silas is adequately 
given :— 

‘** Silas Told was a reclaimed sailor who became 
the Good Samaritan of London, the real though un- 
recognized chaplain of all its then wretched prisons. 
He went to sea in his childhood, and passed through 
astonishing adventures, which he has recorded with 
trank and affecting simplicity in terse and flowing 
English which Defoe might have envied. He was 
almost drowned, and with difficulty restored to 
life; he was shipwrecked, captured by pirates, and 
spent years amidst atrocities of the slave trade. 

e returned to London, went to hear Wesley at the 
Foundry, and became a_ regular visitor to the 
prisons. Turnkeys, sheriffs, hangmen, wept as they 
witnessed his exhortations, an penning passages 
through clamorous crowds so that he might visit 
men on the gallows.”—Abel Stevens's ‘ History 
of Methodism’ (first issued 1858-9), 1864 ed., 
pp. 485-91. 

Silas Told died in December, 1778 (see 
Arminian Magazine, 1788, p. 406). 

Wesley’s Journal under date 20 Dec., 
1778, has the following :— 

“T buried what was mortal of honest Silas Told. 
For many years he attended the malefactors in 
Newgate without fee or reward; and I suppose no 
man, for this hundred years, has been so successful 
in that melancholy office. had given him 
peculiar talents for it, and he had amazing success 
therein; the greatest part of those whom he 
attended died in peace, and many of them in the 
triumph of faith.” 

One of the best accounts of Silas Told 
may be found in a little sixpenny book issued 
in 1887 by the Religious Tract Society, and 
still in print: ‘Vignettes of the Great 
Revival of the Eighteenth Century,’ by 
Edwin Paxton Hood, 1887. Chap. xi., 
pp. 147-71, is wholly devoted to ‘The 
Romantic Story of Silas Told.’ Mr. Austin 
Dobson contributed to Temple Bar, vol. xlvii., 
* Silas Told, Mariner and Methodist,’ and 
this will be found reprinted in Mr. Dob- 
son’s * Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ Mr. 
SHORTER may also look at All the Year 
Round, vol. xviii., G.W. Thornbury’s ‘ Old 
Stories,’ London, 1870; W. H. Withrow’s 
‘Makers of Methodism,’ New York, 1898 ; 
and Tyerman’s ‘ Life of Wesley.’ 

A. L. HumpHReys. 


‘187, Piccadilly, W. 
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Omar KHAyYAM BIBLIOGRAPHY (10 5. x. 
307).—The following items from Welsh 
literature may be of service to Mr. SCHROETER 
and of interest to general readers. 

1. In Prof. John Morris Jones’s ‘Caniadau’ 
(Oxford, Fox Jones & Co., 1907) is included 
a translation of 105 of Omar’s quatrains. 
The translation is made not from FitzGerald, 
but direct from the Persian, and the choice 
of quatrains differs considerably from his. 
I am told by a friend, a Persian scholar, 
that the rendering is very faithful, and that 
its general tone and spirit are much truer to 
the original than is the case with Fitz- 
Gerald’s. The translation is highly praised 
by Welsh critics. 

2. An interesting article on this version, 
in which it is compared with FitzGerald’s, 
appeared in Y Geninen (Carnarvon) this 
year; I have not the number by me at 
present, but am pretty certain it was the 
April number. 

3. Translations into Welsh of 33 of the 
quatrains, from FitzGerald, by Sir Marchant 
Williams, appeared in The Nationalist 
(Cardiff) in the May, June, and August 
numbers. 

4. Among the admirable ‘Caneuon a 
Cherddi’ of W. J. Gruffydd (Bangor, 
Jarvis & Foster, 1906) is a very successful 
imitation of Omar, entitled ‘Ar yr Allt.’ 
This contains 34 quatrains, and is an imita- 
tation rather in form and spirit than in 
content. 

I have not thought it worth while to 
mention mere reviews of Prof. Morris Jones’s 
volume, which has been reviewed in all the 
leading periodicals of Wales and in The 
Manchester Guardian, &c., all the reviews I 
have seen making special mention of the 
Omar translation. 

5. Since writing the above I notice in an 
obituary notice of the Gaelic writer Donald 
Mackechnie which appeared in The Celtic 
Review for July of this year the following 
sentence (p. 93): ‘‘In later years he was 
much attracted by the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam and rendered many of that 
author’s pieces into Gaelic verse.” Being 
unacquainted with Gaelic, I know nothing 
further of these translations. BE 


Baat-Frres: “ Bonrrre” (10 8. x. 206, 
251, 315, 353).--I do not think that Mr. 
HeEstop errs in what he says about bones. 
IT have ere this quoted in 'N. & Q.’ from 
Louandre’s ‘ Histoire d’Abbeville’ (vol. i. 
p. 314, note) :— 

** On amassait anciennement une grande quantité 
d’os d’animaux pour les briler en feux de joie a la 
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Saint-Jean ou dans les fétes publiques ; de la dérive 
le nom de feux d’os que donne le peuple d’ Abbeville 
aux petits feux de paille que les enfants de cette 
ville allument pour se jouer au milieu des rues.” 
St. SwitHr. 


To any one who consults the first edition 
of my larger ‘Etymological Dictionary’ 
and the note in the same at p. 78], it will 
be apparent that the credit of discovering 
the right etymology of bon-fire, viz., that 
it is a shortened form of bone-fire, is certainly 
due to myself, the date being in 1882, five 
years before the article in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Just after my book was published, I 
received a letter from Belgium, from a 
gentleman who kindly informed me that he 
had himself seen such fires, in which actual 
bones of animals were burnt. 

Watter W. SKEat. 


In Letter-Book I of the City’s records 
—a Calendar of which is passing through 
the press—I find a proclamation forbidding 
(inter alia) night-walking and the making 
of fires called “ bonefyres” in any high 
street or lane by night, for church festivals 
or dedications. The proclamation is in 
French, and is not dated, but it is almost 
certainly of the year 1410. If this be so, 
it appears to be an earlier instance of the 
word than any mentioned in the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ R. R. SHARPE. 


CLERGY IN Wics (10 S. viii. 149, 214; 
ix. 497; x. 16, 78, 158, 356).— If Arch- 
bishop Sumner wore a wig in 1856, it was 
certainly not his custom to do so on all 
occasions. 

I was confirmed by him in the spring of 
1854, and shall always remember the little 
shock of concerned surprise with which I 
saw him mount the pulpit of Eastry Church 
without a wig, to give his preliminary 
address to the candidates. J had been accus- 
tomed in my childhood constantly to see 
Archbishop Howley in a wig, which largely 
contributed to the feeling of awed respect 
with which I regarded that kindly old pre- 
late, and his successor seemed to suffer 
by the omission or loss of dignity which 
painfully impressed my still youthful 
imagination. F. B. 


Tur Bownassvus (108. ix. 365, 451; x. 90, 
138, 318).—This beast appears under the 
name ‘Monops,” ‘‘a kind of beast of 
Peonia, by some called a Bonasus, as big 
as_ a Bull; being narrowly pursued, it 
voided a kind of sharp ordure, deadly to such 
as it lights upon.” The above extract is 


of an earlier date than that at the last 
reference, and is from Blount’s ‘ Glosso- 
graphia,’ London, 1681. 
ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 
Thornton Heath. 


Mippay at BAte (108. x. 310).—Whether 
or not Casanova was correct in saying that 
in his day midday in the town of Bale was 
at eleven o’clock, a different account is given 
by Fynes Moryson in his ‘Itinerary.’ He 
visited the town in 1592, and says in relation 
to the above subject :— 

“In this City a stone is shewed, called the hot 
stone, vulgarly Heisteine, upon which the Consuls 
and divers others were beheaded, who had conspired 
to betray the Citie, if the clocke striking false had 
not prevented, and deceived both them and the 
enemies, lying in ambush without the City, and 
expecting a signe to be given them at the houre 
appoint And for this cause (or as others say, to 
hasten the Councell held in the Senate House) the 
clocke to this day strikes one when it should strike 
twelve.” 

In ‘The Imperial Gazetteer’ the writer 
of the article on Bale states, corroborating 
Moryson, that in that town down to 1795 
the clocks were kept an hour in advance of 
those in other places of Europe—a singular 
custom, the origin of which is — 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century (10S. x. 289).—I should think that 
at the end of the eighteenth century the 
death punishment reached its maximum, 
but I can give no figures in support of this 
opinion. 

In Porter's ‘Progress of the Nation,’ 
ed. 1847, the figures are given at p. 642 
for the years 1805 to 1845. In the editions 
of Blackstone from 1770 to 1800, Book IV. 
chap. i., it is stated that there were no fewer 
than 160 offences which had been declared 
by Act of Parliament to be felonies without 
benefit of clergy ; or, in other words, to be 
worthy of instant death. Walpole says in 
his ‘ History of England,’ vol. ii. p. 58, that 
“during the earlier years of the present 
century [nineteenth] the punishment of 
death could legally be inflicted for more than 
200 offences; and at vol. i. p. 191, he says 
that ‘ in 1819 about 180 crimes were capital.” 

So late as 1795, 36 Geo. ILI. cap. 7, new 
treasonable and_ seditious offences were 
created for which the offenders were to 
“suffer pains of death.’ Capital offences 
were increased during the eighteenth century. 
and it was not until early in the nineteenth 
that the number of them was reduced. See 


also Porter, 646; Walpole, vol. iii. p. 59 5 
and Pike’s ‘ History of Crime,’ vol. ii. p. 452. 
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In 1808 Sir Samuel Romilly passed his first 
Act for abolishing capital punishment for 
stealing privately from the person to the 
value of five shillings—in other words, for 
picking pockets—and from that date various 
Acts of Parliament were passed abolishing 
capital punishment in a large number of 
cases. See also Sir James Mackintosh’s 
speech, 6 July, 1819 (‘ Hansard,’ vol. xx. 
p- 1518). 

There would be the greatest difficulty in 
making a correct list of the offences which 
A. O. V. P. wants. Sir James F. Stephen 
in his ‘ History of the Criminal Law,’ vol. i. 
p. 470, says that “* the 160 offences mentioned 
by Blackstone might probably be reduced by 
careful classification to a comparatively 
small number.”” Then he goes on to point 
out that the Black Act, 9 Geo. I. e. 27 (1722), 
created 54 capital felonies. Blackstone does 
not give a list of his 160, nor does Walpole 
give a list of his 200 or 180; but a list of the 
principal of those referred to by Blackstone, 
will be found in Colquhoun’s ‘ Treatise on 
the Police of the Metropolis,’ 7th ed., 1806, 
p- 437, first published in 1795. In 1839 
there were only 14 felonies punishable 
with death. See Fourth Report of the 
Criminal Law Commissioners in 1839, Ap- 
pendix VIIT., in which these are enumerated. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. W. F. 
Craies, the writer of the admirable article on 
‘Capital Punishment’ in the Supplement 
to ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ for the 
chief part of the information contained in 
this reply. Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


CAMPBELL : PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
Name (10 S. x. 228, 278. 338).—Surely it is 
a very old joke that Job needed all his 
patience if (see Job i. 3) he had_ three 
thousand Campbells to deal with. 

WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


A significant light on this question is 
thrown by the story told in Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch’s new book, ‘The Gay Gordons’ 
(p. 3) of the old lady named Gordon who, 
on hearing her son read from the Bible 
that Solomon had a vast number of camels, 
interrupted him with the protest: ‘* The 
Caumills [Campbells] are an ancient race, 
but look an’ ye dinna see the Gordons.” 

CONSTANCE SKELTON, 


During the Mutiny campaign the Black 
Watch were waiting, with tents packed and 
baggage piled, for some six hours, on the 
ground on which we had encamped the day 
before. We were told that we were to have 


camels for the impedimenta, instead of 
bullock ‘‘ hackeries.’”” To our amusement, 
one of the pipers struck up *‘ The Campbells 
are Coming,’ and we saw a long string of the 
“ships of the desert slowly advancing. 
This thoroughly Scotch “wut” was much 
enjoyed by officers and men. The latter 
always termed Campbell ‘* Cammell.” 
C. J. DuRAND. 


The Hearthmoney Roll for co. Cavan, 
dated 1664, affords evidence that the 
Campbells had come, by the two entries 
following, i.e. (1) Hugh Camell of Uragh, 
Dromlahen parish, Loughtee barony; (2) 
James Camble of Dromall, Killeshandra 
parish, Tullaghhoncho barony. 

J. N. Dow inc. 


In Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, as in 
Old Scotland, where the name is by no 
means scarce, it is pronounced as if spelt 
** Camel,” the reason being, as in most cases 
of abbreviation, that man is naturally a 
lazy animal. The following incident, which 
occurred in Nova Scotia, in connexion with 
a clergyman bearing the name, may interest 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and was told to a 
friend of the writer by a gentleman who 
witnessed it. 

Mr. Campbell, alias Camel, had feet of 
more than ordinary proportions. He was 
travelling by coach (inside) along a rough 
road between Yarmouth and Digby, his 
trunk being on the top of the coach, and 
there being three or four travellers “on 
board ”’ besides Mr. Campbell. Being rather 
anxious about the safety of his trunk, Mr. C. 
got up from his seat pretty often, and, 
putting his head out through the window, 
inquired of the driver if his trunk was all 
right. Two or three times in doing so he 
trod on the toes of a gentleman sitting 
opposite, who, appreciating neither his toes 
being pinched nor the restlessness of Mr. C., 
said at last, with some degree of impatience : 
“TI wish to goodness, sir, you had been born 
an elephant instead of a camel; then you 
would always have your trunk under your 
nose.” Mr. Camel’s inquiries about his 
trunk were not so frequent during the rest 
of the journey. J. Brown. 

88, St. Leonard’s Rd., Hove. 


BENNETT oF Batpock (10 S. ix. 228, 333, 
395; x. 191).— With reference to Mr. 
HitcHiIn-Kemp’s statement (10 S. ix. 396) 
respecting a plea recorded in the Court of 
Requests, Robert Benet v. John Kempe and 
another, in or before 1541, I have had the 
matter looked up, and it appears that 
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Julyan Talke or Tawke was the daughter 
of Robert Benett of Reading by his wife 
Julyan (see ante, p. 191), and that there is 
no reference in the plea to Robert Benett, 
Bishop of Hereford, as he was not born till 
1544 or 1545. 

Berry’s “Hampshire Genealogies’ is simi- 
larly in error at p. 224, where it is stated that 
Julyan Talk was a daughter of Thomas 
Bennett of Reading. The suit, Court of 
Requests, bundle 3/220, includes a deposi- 
tion taken 1 Feb., 32 Hen. VIII. (1541), 
on the part of Robert Benett, against the 
executors of John Talke. Nicholas Cheke, 
aged 29 years, one of the executors, swore 
‘that John Talke made his will at Fernh’m in 
the county of Surrey, that he had a lease 
of a farm called * manor of Hayling,’ and 
that he owned houses at Reading. John 
Kempe, aged 29, confirmed this. Robert 
Benet, aged 45, swore that Robert Benet the 
elder, deceased, was indebted to the late 
Abbot of Reading in the sum of twenty 
pounds, but he did not know whether the 
said Robert Benet was indebted to John 
Benet of London, merchant; that the said 
Robert Benet the elder made his wife Julyan 
Benet his executrix; and that he heard 
the said Julyan say to Julyan Talke, her 
daughter, that she had given all her goods 
unto Robert Benet her son, &e. 

John Tawke, of the parish of Hailyng 
in the diocese of Winchester, made _ his 
will 14 Nov., 32 Henry VIII. (1540); had 
Jand at Reading; mentioned his son 
John Tawke and his daughters Phillip and 
Alice, and two younger daughters ;_ proved 
in P.C.C., ** 25 Alenger,” 11 March, 1540/41. 

Edward Kempe of Whitbourne, co. Here- 
ford, gent., made his will 8 Feb., 1613/14; 
mentioned his wife Elizabeth Kempe and his 
Aunt Benet ; also referred to the Bishop of 
Hereford, but did not call him his uncle. 
A codicil was dated 22 April, 1615; and the 
will was proved in P.C.C., “82 Rudd,” 
16 Sept., 1615. Edward Kempe was buried 
in Hereford Cathedral. 

Anne Benett, wife of Bishop Robert 
Benett, died at Whitbourne, and was 
buried there 11 Sept., 1616. On 20 Aug., 
1617, the Bishop took out letters of admin- 
istration to her effects in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, and, dying 25 October 
following, was buried in his cathedral. 

G. R. B. 


AUGVALDSNAES CHURCH, Norway (10 8. 
x. 249).—The leaning monolith standing 
outside this church is one of the sights pointed 


Stavanger and Bergen, close to the former. 
Its local name is ‘* Jomfru Maria’s Synaal” 
(the Virgin Mary’s Needle), and, according 
to a popular belief, when it falls on the 
church the world will come to an end. 
Messrs. Thos. Bennet & Sons, the well- 
known tourists’ agents (Ovre Holmegade, 
16, Stavanger), may be able to supply a 
picture post card and some local guide with 
a description of the stone. Engelhardt 
contributed a paper on “ bauta-stones ” 
generally, as they are called, and other pre- 
historic remains, to the ‘ Aarboger for 
nordisk, Oldkyndighed,’ 1876. L.L. K. 


Bripau STONE (10 8. x. 329).—According 
to the * English Dialect Dictionary,’ bride- 
stones in North Yorkshire are pillars of 
rock found on the moors, at which marriage 
ceremonies were formerly practised. Almost 
certainly other traces of the custom may be 
found in the folk-lore of England, Wales, 
and Ireland. According to French archeo- 
logists, many of the remarkable stones of 
their country are traditionally connected 
with heathenish rites relating to love, 
matrimony, and the cure of barrenness. 
In some instances chapels or altars, dedicated 
to a saint propitious to the multiplication 
of the human race, have taken the place 
once filled by a stone, or a water-spring— 
for springs also are connected with love and 
birth. Such beliefs are probably found 
throughout wide districts in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. There is, if memory does not 
play me false, some account of such stones 
in one of the volumes of Mélusine, a French 
folk-lore magazine which has now ceased 
to appear. R. A. 


Some of the following notes are from a 
supplementary article on holed-stones, by 
H. Gaidoz, in Mélusine, tome viii. No. 9, 
mai-juin, 1897. Probably the first paper 
on the subject contains further information. 

It was the custom at Fouvent-le-Haut 
(Haute-Sadne), and even in the neighbouring 
village, for the parents, after a child’s 
baptism, to take it to the Pierre percée and 
pass it through the opening. This was the 
baptism of the stone. It was meant to 
preserve the child from all kinds of maladies, 
and secure good fortune during the whole 
of its life. 

The Pierre trouée of Jouaignes (canton of 
Braines) was used for preserving from spells. 
Many others could be cited, and through 
the opening of them all the head of the person 
using it was passed, generally to learn the 


out to the tourist on the sea trip between 


future—in the case of young girls, to see 
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him whom they were to marry. The 
menhir of Draché (Indre-et-Loire) is a lime- 
stone block pierced with an oval hole. 
Fiancés are not satisfied till the marriage 
promises have been made through this hole. 
The grass growing at the foot of the menhir is 
@ preservative against spells. 

George Percy Badger in ‘ The Nestorians 
and their Ritual,’ i. 23, mentions that 
Delikli Tash, or the River Rock, derives its 
name from an adjacent cliff containing 
two natural apertures through which the 
superstitious villagers, who are Moslems, 
believe it impossible for a criminal to pass. 
They also think that if any one succeeds in 
entering at one and coming out at the other, 
he is sure to obtain a good wife when he is 
in need of one. 

In Brittany, it seems, modern gravestones 
may receive much the same treatment as 
monoliths of traditional virtue :— 

“ After the Restoration mothers brought their 
sucklings and laid them at length on the tumulary 
stones of the two abbés [who had been executed 
rages.’ the French Revolution], following in this 
a traditional custom of Brittany, which has for 
its object to infuse the strength of martyrs through 
young children, and hasten their first steps.”— 
LP’ Intermédiaire, 20 Sept., 1908, col. 401. 

MELUSINE. 


RUDYARD KIPLING ON SHAKESPEARE (10S. 
x. 348).—May I be permitted to point out 
that the “essay ”’ referred to by Mr. John 
Corbin in Munsey’s Magazine is probably the 
letter which Mr. Kipling addressed to The 
Spectator on 2 July, 1898? The letter was 
written by way of comment on a leading 
article, ‘Landscape and Literature,’ pub- 
lished on 18 June in The Spectator; the 
article was suggested by a lecture given by 
Sir Archibald Geikie on the effect of scenery 
on literature. Mr. Kipling answers his own 
question, Whence came the vision of the 
enchanted island in ‘The Tempest’ ? by 
stating that it “had no existence in Shake- 
speare’s world, but was woven out of such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” After a 
reference to the account of the wreck of 
Sir George Somers in 1609 on the Bermudas 
as a probable source of Shakespeare’s vision, 
Mr. Kipling goes on to say that it seems 
to him “* possible that the vision was woven 
from the most prosaic material — from no- 
thing more promising, in fact, than the 
chatter of a half-tipsy sailor at a theatre.” 
He further explains how a stage-manager in 
search of material might mingle with the 
audience and overhear a mariner talking 
of the strange things he had seen, of the 
‘scenery, and of the Indians with whom he 


had come into contact. But for further argu- 
ments I refer Mr. PreERPOINT to the letter 
itself. W. B. Owen. 


“Dear”: “O DEAR NO!” (10 S. x. 
349.)—The ‘N.E.D.’ does not give the 
origin of the expression “*O dear.” It was 
explained by me at considerable length in 
The Modern Language Quarterly, December, 
1902, at p. 147. 

The quotations show that the formula 
“Oh! dear!” is the oldest. It was not 
till later that it became “Oh! dear Lord!” 
&e.; d.e., it was misunderstood. It was 
simply borrowed from Old French; even 
Cotgrave gives déa, which he explains by 
“yes, verily’; and he thinks that it once 
meant ‘a God’s name.” But here he is 
wrong. 

It is fully explained in Godefroy’s Old 
French dictionary, which gives dea, dia, 
as an exclamation, particularly in the 
phrase hé, dia, used to express great astonish- 
ment and the like. To understand this, 
examine all his examples; there is a whole 
column full of them. 

There can be little doubt that dea and dia 
are shortened forms of the O.F. deable and 
diable. There is no mystery at all. The 
phrase “Oh! dear!” is an English sub- 
stitution for the O.F. hé, déa, which simply 
meant “Oh! the devil!”’ It is well known 
how oaths come to be * minced.” Cotgrave 
had the right idea, but did not discern who 
was invoked. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Brty Butter THE HuntiInc Parson 
(10 S. x. 310).-This gentleman was the 
son of the Rev. Duke Butler, Rector of 
Okeford Fitz-Payne, co. Dorset. He matri- 
culated at Oxford 9 May, 1780, when aged 
seventeen, and took the degree of B.C.L. 
in 1787 (see ‘Alumni Oxonienses’). His 
father was the son of Thomas Butler, 
described in the work before referred to as 
of Camberwell, Surrey, gent. The Rev. 
Duke Butler matriculated at Oxford, 14 June, 
1740, when aged seventeen, and became 
B.A. in 1744. 

I have been informed by members of the 
family that Thomas Butler was a member 
of the Ormonde family, and that his father 
resided in Dorsetshire, but I have up to 
the present been unable to trace the con- 
nexion. 

The Rev. William Butler never married. 
He had two brothers, namely, the Rev. 
Robert Butler and James Butler of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. The latter 
was my wife’s great-grandfather. 
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I regret that I cannot inform the querist of 
the place where the Rev. Wm. Butler 
officiated. All I know on this point is that 
it was within a very few miles of Dorchester. 

I may say that I have always heard the 
Rev. Wm. Butler referred to as “ Billy 
Butler the Sporting Parson”; also that I 
have in my possession a copy of a print of 
him in hunting costume, holding a hunting- 
crop in his hand. R. VaucHan Gower. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


HALpANneE (10 S. x. 347).—In Scotland 
the first syllable of the name of the present 
Secretary for War is pronounced alterna- 
tively as in “hall” or in “ Hal.” Tradition 
almost invariably employs the pronunciation 
as in “‘hall”’ to the name of a well-known 
Scottish divine of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, Robert Haldane, Principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews . 

3B. 


EMIGRANTS TO AMERICA (10 8. x. 226).— 
It is worth recording that there are lists of 
nearly 1,500 emigrants sailing from Liver- 
pool for transatlantic colonies for the years 
1697 to 1707. These lists are in certain 
volumes of the Corporation records, and an 
account of them by John Elton is given in 
vol. xvii. (N.S.) of the Zransactions of the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

R. 8. B. 


Scots Greys : History OF THE REGIMENT 
(10 S. x. 347).—There is, I think, no full 
history of the Scots Greys. The best is the 
‘History of the 2nd Dragoons: The Royal 
Scots Greys, “Second to None,” ’ by Lieut.- 
Col. Percy Groves (W. & A. KX. Johnston), 
1893, with plate illustrations by Payne. 
This was one of the parts in Messrs. John- 
ston’s series ‘Illustrated Histories of the 
Scottish Regiments” (No. 2), and is now, 
unfortunately, out of print. The work gives 
in one of the appendices a list of the officers 
(with brief personal notes) who served at 
the battle of Waterloo. Historical sketches 
of the regiment are to be found in various 
service publications, all more or less inade- 
quate; but your Pennsylvanian correspon- 
dent might consult Chichester and Short’s 
“Records and Badges of Every Regiment 
and Corps in the British Army’ (Gale & 
Polden), where accurate notes, though brief, 
will be found ; also ‘ The British Army : its 
Regimental Records, Badges, Devices, &c.,” 
by Major Lawrence-Archer (Bell), where 
the notes are good, but even briefer. 

G. M. Fraser. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


An official illustrated history was published 
in 1840, the compiler being R. Cannon, with 
the title ‘Historical Record of the Royal 
Regiment of Scots Dragoons, now  the- 
Second, or Royal North British Dragoons, 
commonly called the Scots Greys [1681- 
1839}.’ 

A concise and useful account in tabular 
form will be found in R. Trimen’s ‘The. 
Regiments of the British Army, Chronologic- 
ally Arranged,’ published in 1878. 

AYEAHR. 


It may be well to note that the regiment 
was originally known as the Royal Regiment 
of Scots Dragoons. Mr. Chichester in 
* Records and Badges’ states that 
“ina MS. Army List of 1736, preserved at the- 
War Office, it first appears as the Royal North 
British Dragoons, a title retained down to the: 
Crimean days.” 

Its present title is the 2nd Dragoons (Royal 
Scots Greys). G. Yarrow BaLpock. 


If Mr. J. J. Stewart consults ‘The 
Waterloo Roll Call,’ by C. H. Dalton, he: 
will doubtless find officers of the regiment 
he inquires about. 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE Cope. 


THe Gramis Mystery (10 8. x. 241, 311). 
—In Mrs. Oliphant’s short story ‘The 
Secret Chamber,’ which appeared in Black- 
wood in 1876, the secret of Glamis is not a 
“monster” of any kind, but the apparition 
of a wicked ancestor, a magician who hy 
supernatural arts still survives to he the 
curse of his house. The tale, short as it is, 
is a good example of Mrs. Oliphant’s peculiar’ 
power in the higher kind of ghost-story. 

Ce. B. 


SHAKESPEARE’S EpitapuH (10 8. x. 346).— 
In considering the relation of “ living art” 
to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ wit,’”’ it should be borne: 
in mind that in Elizabethan days “ wit” 
was not uncommonly used to denote what 
we should now include under the term 
“ wisdom.’’ In Sonnet CXL., for example, 
which begins ‘‘ Be wise as thou art cruel,” 
Shakespeare himself writes :— 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so. 
And Butler, in ‘ Miscellaneous Thoughts, 

summarily intimates that 

All wit does but avert men from the road 

In which things vulgarly are understood, 

And force mistake and ignorance to own 

A better sense than commonly is known. 
Thus a man’s wit, and Shakespeare’s wit 
above all, in this large and comprehensive 
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sense cannot die with him, but remains 
the exemplar and the grand property of 
the ages. What Shakespeare wrote repre- 
sents the dominating attitude and the 
supreme hand of the master, in relation to 
which “living art”? occupies but the sub- 
ordinate position of a page. 

There is a certain kinship with this in the 
thought of Ben Jonson’s line, 

Thou art a monunient without a tomb. 
The context shows that the eulogist sharply 
distinguishes Shakespeare from the other 
mighty dead with whom alone it is possible 
to bring him into comparison. While they 
have passed away, leaving only a partial 
impression, he is altogether immortal, and 
it is impossible to conceive of him as in any 
sense within the tomb. He stands forth 
distinct, independent, complete in every 
part, nothing in him old or decayed, and 
endued for ever with radiant freshness for 
all men to see and admire. Mortality besets 
the others, and it is befitting that they should 
be within the ordinary confines; immor- 
tality is his high prerogative, and he remains 
for the world an inevitable presence of 
monumental endurance and impressiveness. 
THomas BayNe. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 348).—Mr. RicHarD WELFORD will find 
his quotation in Shakespeare’s ‘ Pericles,’ 
Act I. se. ii. 1. 79 :— 

Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 

R. A. Ports. 


Surely the couplet which Mr. D. Bay NE 
quotes is an exercise in alliteration, and 
should run— 

Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 

How high his Highness holds his haughty head ! 

G. W. E. R. 


The following variant of the lines on 
Cardinal Wolsey may be found in ‘ Antho- 
logia Oxoniensis,’ p. 87 (1846) :— 

Cardinal Wolsey.’ 
How high his Honour holds his haughty head, 
Begot by butchers, and by beggars bred ! 
‘In Wolseium.’ 
Quam gravis incedit Majestas ore supino, 
Cui, laniis genita, de stipe victus erat ! 
No author’s name appended, but the Latin 
translation is by George Booth, B.D. for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
JOHN PickFoRD, M.A. 


The couplet is probably by Crabbe or in 
imitation of him. W. ScaRGILL. 


(Mr. J. B. Watngwricut also thanked for reply.] 


Ovoca or Avoca (10 8. x. 308).—Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, both natives of Ireland and 
lovers of their country, in their interesting 
work ‘Ireland: its Scenery, Character,’ 
&e., 1841-2, spell the word Avoca.” The 
Irish poet Thomas Moore (whom, by the 
way, Mr. Hall once told me he had known 
as a dear and intimate friend), in his 
““melody”” ‘The Meeting of the Waters,’ 
apostrophizes the “‘ Sweet Vale of Avoca.” 
If, on the other hand, we turn to such a 
prosaic work of reference as ‘Cassell’s 
Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland,’ we 
find the village and river treated of under the 
name Ovoca (with an inset view, ‘ Vale of 
Ovoca’), with a cross-reference only under 
the letter A. Perhaps the railway officials 
would have been most influenced by the 
last-named authority. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


The Great Western Railway Company is 
not singular in the spelling, as both forms 
are used indiscriminately in many other 
time-tables and guide-books. It is in co. 
Wicklow, not co. Wexford. 

CHARLES SHELLEY. 


Epwarp Morris, M.P. (10 S. x. 350).— 
Edward Morris, a Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, who was returned for Newport 
(Cornwall) at a by-election on 20 June, 
1803 (and again at the general elections of 
1806 and 1807), was the nominee of Hugh 
second Duke of Northumberland, who was 
then the “ patron” of that borough, which 
had passed out of the hands of the Morices 
of Werrington a score of years before. He 
was one of the Committee of the House of 
Commons (including Fox, Grey, and Sheri- 
dan) which drew up the articles of impeach- 
ment against Lord Melville on 26 June, 1805 
(Colchester’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. p. 12); and 
as a writer he has the distinction of being 
mentioned in conjunction with Sheridan 
in ‘Vanity Fair’ (vol. ii. chap. xii.), in the 
description of Gaunt House. 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


THE BASTINADO AS AN ENGLISH MILITARY 
PUNISHMENT (10 8. x. 246, 355).—L. L. K.’s 
reference to the bastinado in Turkey suggests 
a quotation from the ‘ History of the Rod’ 
(p. 240) :— 

“* Flagellation in the form of the bastinade is in 
daily use amongst the Turks. Their mode of 
administering it is as follows :—Two men support 
between them a long pole, which is kept in a 
horizontal position: about the middle of it are 
cords with a couple of running knots or nooses ; 
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through these the naked feet of the prisoner are 
forced, and then made tight in such a manner that 
the soles are fairly exposed. The man is then 
thrown upon his back, and resting upon neck and 
shoulders, with feet inverted, is forthwith beaten 
by a third man with a tough heavy stick.” 

The above describes pretty accurately 
a scene shown upon a realistically illustrated 
post card which I purchased, a few weeks 
ago, in Moscow. It represents the punish- 
ment as at present carried out in Caucasia. 
The only variations are that there are four 
inflictors of the beating (two on each side 
of the pole), and instead of sticks, each one 
holds a whip, delivering the strokes in turn. 
The whip itself has a wooden stock about 
a foot in length, whilst the leather thong 
is nearly three times as long. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Cf. the description of Higginbottom, 
captain of the Fire Brigade, in ‘A Tale of 
Drury Lane’ in ‘ Rejected Addresses ’ :— 

The cane he had his men to bang 

Showed foreman of the British gang. 
So apparently the bastinado was not con- 
fined to the Army. G. W. E. R. 


Manor Rotts (10 8. x. 309).—Mrs. Corr, 
and other students, will find that, on the 
whole, Mr. Trice Martin’s ‘ Record Inter- 
preter ’ is the most useful book in English. 

As to land measures, there is a good deal 
of evidence in an appendix to the second 
volume of Thorold Rogers’s ‘ Agriculture 
and Prices.’ Examination of it may have 
a useful effect if it leads some writers to a 
greater diffidence in statistical oes 

Q. V. 


** COTTESWOLD ”’ IN ITALIAN (10S. x. 325). 
—I venture to think the above is a more 
exact title for the subject-matter of Mr. 
BappDELEY’s note. He will find that Dr. 
Cunningham’s ‘ English Industry and Com- 
merce: Early and Middle Ages’ contains in 
its fourth edition the full text of Pegalotti’s 
account of English monasteries that supplied 
Florence with wool. The MS. is a good deal 
later than 1315, and had suffered from 
transcription. I may add that all the place- 
names that appeared doubtful had been 
verified for me with the MS. before Dr. 
Cunningham knew that the text had been 
printed by Pagnini, and at least one house 
which Pagnini had omitted was added. 

Peruzzi’s list is shown by internal evidence 
to have been copied on slips of paper, which 
got out of order before they reached his 
printer. 


The MS. is very clearly written ; and it was. 
only in the course of attempting to check 
Peruzzi’s names with it a good many years 
ago that I was told by the courteous librarian 
that the whole had been printed. 

I am writing away from books, or might 
give more particulars. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


“WRONGHALF”: “TarRGE” (10 S. x. 
248).—Targe or target is a familiar word in 
the sense of a shield. Could it not be used 
here in the somewhat similar sense of a 
protection, not against attack, but against 
observation ? From the fact that it is used 
in conjunction with heyes, 7.e., hedges, we 
may conjecture that it denotes something 
in the nature of a decoy or screen, which, 
by hiding the sportsman from view, enabled 
him to approach his quarry without arousing 
suspicion. Dr. Mackay in his ‘ Lost Beauties 
of the English Language’ quotes Herbert 
Coleridge’s ‘ Dictionary of the Oldest Words. 
in the English Language,’ where targe is 
defined to be ‘‘a combination of shields, 
like the Roman testudo.”” Prof. Skeat in his 
*Etymological Dictionary’ says that the 
A.-S. targe is cognate with O.H.G. zarga, 
a frame, wall; and Ger. zarge, a frame, 
border, case. Fick gives the Teutonic type 
as targa, an enclosure, border, and compares 
Lithuan. darza, a garden, enclosure. 

C. E. Lomax. 

Louth, co. Lincoln. 


British ENvoy at WarSAwW IN 1774 (108. 
x. 327).—In ‘ The St. James’s Register ; or, 
Royal Annual Kalendar,’ for 1765, p. 106, 
the British Minister in Poland is given as 
Tho. Wroughton, Esq.—the same name 
as I find mentioned in an old diary of a 
journey through Poland under date of 31 July, 
1778, W. C. L. Froyp. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONTEMPORARY ANIMALS 
(10 8S. x. 309).—Je sais tout is not a common 
object in England. W. T. would increase 
his chance of getting help through ‘N. & Q.’ 
if he would describe the Alaskan wonder 
about which he wishes for information. 

Str. SwitTHIn. 


Donkeys, MEASLES, AND WHOOPING- 
CoucuH (10 8. x. 326).—See 7 S. iv. 5, 176; 
8 S. viii. 428, 514; xi. 206, 414; 9S. xii. 
126. Also Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 29 February. 

Joun T. Pace. 


Missing Worp (10 8. x. 327).—I fancy 
the Austrian writer has met with our word 
swashbuckler, which comprises some of his 
identifications. MERCER. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Dictionary of Quotations (French). By T. B. Har- 
bottle and Col. P. H. Dalbiac. (Sonnenschein & 


Co.) 

We have here a cheaper edition of the second 
issue of a work of laudable completeness. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein’s ‘ Dictionaries of Quotations’ are 
among the most useful of helps for inquirers, be- 
cause they contain indexes of both authors and sub- 
jects. Here we find 237 pages of quotations duly 
translated, and our search tor the source of many 
quotations at random has, on the whole, had satis- 
factory results. ‘‘ Le mieux est l’ennemi du bien,” 
which our late Editor was fond of quoting concern- 
ing literary revision, is Voltaire’s ; and that brilliant 
venman is well represented here with six items 
ban ‘Candide,’ fourteen from the ‘ Epitres,’ ten 
from the ‘Essai sur les Mceurs,’ and thirty-nine 
from the ‘ Lettres,’ not to mention numerous others 
from the ‘ Theatre,’ or classed as ‘* Various.” Besides 
La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld, the less-known 
Vauvenargues supplies, we are glad to notice, some 
excellent maxims. <A favourite modern quotation, 
“Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose,” is duly 
cited as from ‘Les Guépes’ of Alphonse Karr. 
There is nothing from Zola, though one might 
almost expect to find his ‘‘ J’accuse.” Maupassant 
has_two phrases, one of which is ‘‘ L’histoire, cette 
vieille dame exaltée et menteuse.” Does not 
Musset’s ‘On ne badine pas avec Amour’ deserve 
inclusion? We have been told that the psycho- 
logical moment,” now become an almost  mean- 
ingless vulgarism in the hands of journalists, is 
French in origin, which seems likely. It does not 
figure here; is it, perchance, from the drama of 
Dumas fils? The “defects of their qualities” is 
noted as from Balzac’s ‘Lily in the Valley,’ and 
many other admirable maxims of his are included. 

From ‘Illusions Perdues’ is given ‘* Le journal 
tient pour vrai tout ce qui est probable.” Balzac 
has this in a simpler form in his ‘ Monographie de 
la Presse Parisienne’: ‘* Pour le journaliste, tout 
ce qui est probable est vrai.” We fail, however, to 
find in the pages before us the ‘‘enchanted cigars” 
which stand for literary dreams; the essential 
irony of Providence, in which Balzac and Tacitus 
agree; and two ideas which Disraeli may have 
stolen concerning the gondola of London and critics 
as literary failures. 

Another very striking epigram not recorded here 
is, ‘‘ Le despotisme tempéré par l’assassinat, c’est 
notre Magna Charta.” This was, we believe, a 
comment by a Russian general on the strangling of 
the Tsar Paul in 1801. 


Folk-lore in Lowland Scotland. By Eva Blantyre 
Simpson. (Dent & Co.) 
Tue folk-lorist will be disappointed in this book, 
as he will look in vain for any new and first-hand 
information. Miss Simpson has read some of the 
ordinary books on Scottish customs and super- 
stitions, and is content to work up her acquired 
learning in pages rich in descriptive adjectives, but 
signally deficient in new facts and in the scientific 
spirit. The first chapter, ‘Beltane and the Van- 
ished Races,’ prepared us for the worst, as it proves 
that the writer has not got beyond the era of 
Vallancey and Bryant and Faber. She still holds 
that Baal and Moloch once gambolled over Cale- 


donia as on their native heath. Beltane is Baal’s 
tire (p. 29), and when loyal Scots kindled bontires 
in honour of the late Queen’s Jubilee, ‘‘ despite the 
lapse of ages, we adhered to the practice learned by 
our ancestors trom the priests of Baal ” (p. 32). 

It is somewhat characteristic that there are no 
references to any authorities, no foot-notes, no 
index. There are many points on which these 
helps would have been useful ; ¢.g., a Scottish ‘* sin- 
eater” referred to on p. 206; a Roman ‘festival 
called Fernalia” (p. 12); and an ancient Egyptian 
belief that the anemone was “‘ the emblem of sick- 
ness and suffering” (p. 153). Here, indeed, we are 
referred to Mrs. Miller Maxwell’s ‘ Children’s Wild 
Flowers,’ but we like not the security ; a reference: 
to Brugsch or Erman or Wiedemann would be more: 
to the purpose. ‘‘ Maunday” (p. 123), ‘* eucaliptus” 
(p. 97), and ‘‘naves,” a ship (p. 76), may be passed 
as misprints; but deisual (p. 55) and brock for 
brough or halo are, to say the least, unusual spell- 
ings of Gaelic words. ‘‘ John Brounger used to beg 
of some of the able-bodied boys in blue oysters from 
their catch” (p. 133) is an enigmatical sentence, the 
meaning of which eludes us. However, the book is. 
readable, if not authoritative. 


My Story, by Hall Caine, is published by Mr. 
Heinemann for Messrs. Collier & Co. We remark 
at the outset that there is no sign given that the: 
contents of this volume have previously appeared 
in the press, and that the title is too large for the 
occasion. Weare not particularly attracted by the: 
more or less sensational personalia of which some 
fugitive publications make a_ special feature. 
Mr. Caine’s autobiography is mainly a revision and 
enlargement of his ‘Recollections of Rossetti,” 
published in 1882. He adds some details of his 
early days and of his relations with other notable 
figures of the world of letters, and it is not 
surprising that he is a principal character in his 
own drama, as he says. Mr. Caine’s ideas of 
reticence and good taste are not ours. As he is by 
way of appealing, like another popular novelist, to 
his great public, and has permitted himself language 
concerning the critics of his work which we regard 
as most unbecoming, we may leave that public to 
enjoy, without any further word of ours, the fare 
set before them. 

Pouitics occupy the preponderating in 
The National Review for this month. ‘pisodes of 
the Month,’ which leads off the number, gives 
occasion, as might be expected, for some pungent 
writing. It is contended that ‘‘ National Defence 
remains the supreme question of the day, but our 
Parliamentary Podsnaps are, as usual, immersed in 
trifles.” The statement of ‘ Unionist Policy’ made 
in The Morning Post of 12 October is reprinted, and 
said to represent ‘‘some of the most active sup- 
porters and influential members of the Unionist 

arty, both in and out of Parliament.” The Review 
recognizes that the return of the ‘‘old gang in the 
old places” is not a prospect which makes for 
elation. Mrs. Ivor Maxse, discussing ‘ Votes for 
Women,’ thinks that the women are competent to: 
advise, influence, and inspire men with regard to 
affairs of State, but not to vote themselves. Mr. 
A. M. Low in ‘ American Affairs’ fails, like most 
of the prophets, to forecast the result of the- 
Presidential Election. Miss Eveline Godley writes 
on ‘ Ballads and the Border, and Col. de la Poer 
Beresford on * Paris under the Empire,’ but neither 
article can be called important. ; 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. Tuomas BakeEr’s Catalogue}532 contains a set 
of The Church Quarterly, 54 vols., half calf, 47. 10s.; 
a complete edition of Aquinas, 18/.; one of Me- 
lanchthon, 28 vols., 4to, 4/.: a tine copy of the 
Sixtine Bible, 1592, 97. 10s.; ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’ 
4 vols, 4to, cloth, 3/. 5s.; Hare’s ‘Story of Two 
Noble Lives,’ large paper, 3 vols., small 4to, 15s. ; 
Brownlow and Northcote’s * Early Christian Sym- 
bolism,’ plates coloured by hand, l/. 10s.; and 
Zollner’s ‘ Pulpit Orator,’ 6 vols. 1/. 10s. An 
Appendix to the Catalogue contains Liturgies and 
Liturgical Literature. 


We have received from the Bibliophile Press 
No. 32 of ‘Anglo-Judaica.’ It is well printed, 
quarto size, and is illustrated, the portraits in 
this number being those of the Rev. M. Hast, first 
srecentor of the Great Synagogue, London, and the 
ate Rev. Simeon Singer, of the New West End 
Synagogue, and the late Rev. B. Spiers. The first 
ortion of the catalogue is devoted to second-hand 
inchs, all of Jewish interest. The second part 
contains new books, and opens with ‘a great 
literary monument of Jewish life and thought,” 
the complete translation of the Babylonian Talmud, 
edited by Dr. Rodkinson, 20 vols., roy. 8vo, 107. 10s. 
Abu ’l-Walid’s ‘ Book of Hebrew Roots,’ edited by 
Dr. Neubauer, 4to, 1875, is 2/. 7s. 6d. Under Manu- 
scripts is ‘ Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian and College Libraries of Oxford,’ 4to, 
1886, 3/. 12s. 6d. There is a collection of unique 
Jewish relics, including a Sepher case reputed to be 
400 years old; it is three feet high, and was found 
by a traveller in a Mohammedan mosque in Kai- 
fengfu. Two rubbings on silk were taken from a 
stone monument set up in memory of the Ching 
Ching Cenoby. The synagogue, with rolls of the 
Pentateuch, was destroyed by the overflowing of 
the Yellow River about 1403. A Chinese Jewish 
petition from the community referred to in the 
rubbings asks for help to rebuild their synagogue. 
The price of the collection is 52/. 10s. 


Mr. A. Lionel Isaacs has issued a Short Catalogue 
in which are many valuable items, including three 
original unpublished autograph manuscripts of 
Charlotte Bronté’s, 85 guineas. Under Byron, is 
the autograph manuscript of a poem, ‘ The King of 
the Humbugs,’ 52/. 10s. Under Carlell is ‘The 
Passionate Lovers,’ full levant, 1655, 7/. 7s. This 
contains Moseley’s catalogue, among the 
books being ‘ Poems by Mr. William Shakespeare, 
Gent.,’ kc. Under Costumes is ‘The Miroir de la 
Mode,’ 1803, 10/. ; and under Cruikshank, ‘ German 
Popular Stories,’ full levant, uncut, by Riviére, 
1823-6, 2 vols., 85/. (a unique copy of the excessively 
rare first edition). Dickens items include a copy of 
‘Oliver Twist,’ 3 vols., 1838, 57/.10s. In this are 
inserted original pencil drawings by Cruikshank. 
On one sheet, in Cruikshank’s handwriting, is the 
following: “Sketches for ‘Oliver Twist.’ Sugges- 
tions to Mr. C. Dickens, the Writer.” The Second 
Series of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ is a presentation copy 
to ‘J. P. Horley, Esqre., from his very sincerely 
Charles Dickens, Jany. 15th, 1837,” original cloth in 
levant case, 45/. Under Scott are valuable items, 
including a presentation copy of ‘Quentin Durward’; 
under Leigh Hunt is the first edition of ‘The 


Italian Poets,’ blue levant, 1846, 17/. 10s.; and 
under Charles Lever the original manuscript of 
‘The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly,’ 2 vols., bound 


by Riviére, 1868, 2007. Did space allow, we might 
note many more. The catalogue also includes a 
collection of French illustrated books of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Mr. W. M. uy of Liverpool has in his 
List 139 choice books on Orchids, including a com- 
plete set of ‘Iconographie des Orchidées,’ 1885- 
1903, very scarce, 25/. There is a choice set of 
Ainsworth’s Works, 16 vols., half-calf, 5/. 5s. Items 
under Architecture include Britton’s * Antiquities,’ 
5 vols., 4to, half-russia, 1807-35, 2/. 18s. _ Among 
other books are a nice set of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
5. 5s.; Chaucer, folio, old calf, 1721, 1. 16s.; first 
edition of Bradford’s coloured plates, 1809-10, 2/. 15s.; 
and Ben Jonson’s Works, 7 vols., 1756, 2/. 10s. 
Dickens collectors will be interested in the original 
play-bill of a performance by the amateur company 
organized by Dickens in ‘ Not so Bad as We Seem,’ 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 14 Feb., 1852, 
2/7. 10s. (in the same volume are two early provincial 
bills). Works on the Isle of Man include Train's 
* Historical Account,’ giving peculiar customs and 
superstitions, Douglas, 1845, 1/. 10s. 


For the purpose of founding an Islington Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society a meeting will be 
held_at_the Central Public Library, Holloway 
Road, Highbury, on the evening of 3 December. 
Such an organization for the special study of local 
antiquities and history has long been desired. The 
Honorary Secretary pro tem. is Mr. S.T. C. Weekes, 
10, York House, Highbury Crescent; and the pro- 
includes Messrs. Aleck Abra- 
er . W. Fincham, J. W. Hancock, and W. H. 

ratt. 


From the bookshop of Leo Liepmannssohn at 
Berlin comes a catalogue headed the ‘‘ Zeune-Spitta 
Collection,” which affords a large choice of letters 
and MSS. of men of military and political distine- 
tion, poets and men of letters, and artists. In all 
these three sections, as the illustrations of the cata- 
logue show, there is much worth the attention of 
collectors of autographs. Goethe figures in some 
interesting documents; Gottsched (1733) quotes 
Juvenal in an excellent handwriting; and there 
are letters of Heine and Alexander PS e, musical 
MSS. of Chopin and Wagner, and several unprinted 
items of Beethoven. The sale at auction of the 
collection, by J. A. Stargardt of Liitzowstrasse, 
Berlin, takes place from the 23rd to the 25th inst. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake toanswer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

A. C. H.—Forwarded to Calcutta. 

C. W. (“Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’”).—We can- 
not advise as to prices of old books. 

F. W. R. (Free Libraries and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie”). — Mr._ Stanley Jast, the Honorary 
Secretary of the eo | Association, 24, Whit- 
comb Street, W.C., would probably answer your 
question. 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


SECOND-HAND CATALOGUES 
RECENTLY ISSUED :— 

Tlustrated Books. 1,300 Items. 

. Books for Schools and Colleges. 2,580 Items. 


. Books at Greatly Reduced Prices. (An Interest- 
ing Catalogue.) 


French Books in entirely New Condition at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


Miscellaneous Books. 1,000 Items (including an 
important Selection of Books in Bindings). 


Any of the above will be sent gratis on application to 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 


& S85 


JAMES MILES, 
32, GUILDFORD STREET, LEEDS. 


CATALOGUE 149 NOW READY, 


Comprising OLD LITERATURE (Fifteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries), ANGLO-SAXON AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE, including the Libraries of the late Rev. 
T. W. NORWOOD and the late Rev. LEONARD HASSE 
(both well-known Antiquaries), and a COLLECTION of 
MODERN LITERATURE in Fine Condition. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAMBRIDGE. Yorkshire Books a Speciality. 
REPRINTS OF TUDOR VOYAGES 
WRITE FOR AND TRAVELS. 


H. J. GLAISHER’S 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
(148 pp.) OF BOOKS 


SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES 
(Publishers’ Remainders—New Copies). 
H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 

57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, giving details of 
Messrs. MacLehose’s Series of 
Elizabethan Voyages and Travels, 
will be sent post free on application. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 


Publishers and Booksellers to the University, 
61, ST. VINCENT STREET, 


GLASGOW. 


Catalogues of Books and General Literature 
published periodically. 
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FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST 


A HANDSOME EDITION, WITH COLOURED PLATES, OF 
Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest.’ With Illustrations in Colour by Paut Wooprorre and Songs 
by JOSEPH MOORAT. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the faéry fantasy and deep allegorical suggestion of ‘The Tempest’ have never 
heen so exquisitely rendered as in these beautiful pictures by Mr. Woodroffe. 

Mr. Woodroffe has no affectations ; he is no mannered poseur of the studio. 

There is nothing in his pictures designed to astonish or excite the incredulity of the spectator ; he attempts no artistic 
gymnastics. But with rare sympathy, and not a little of the intense feeling of the poetic interpreter, he lays his ear to 
the heart of the poetry, and draws what is suggested to him in the full glow of sincerity and intuition. 

W. B. YEATS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The Collected Works in Verse and Prose of William Butler Yeats. Containing 
Portraits of JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A., SIGNOR MANCINI, CHARLES SHANNON, J. B. YEATS. In eight 
volumes. 4to, vellum back with grey linen side, 4/. 4s. net. Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press, 
Stratford-on-Avon. A thousand and sixty copies printed and the type distributed. 

AN ADVENTUROUS AND ROMANTIC FAMILY. 


The Gay Gordons: some Strange Adventures of a Famous Scots Family. By 
J.M. BULLOCH. With Portraitsand Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON CHINA. 
Ancient China Simplified. By Epwarp Harrer Parker, Author of ‘China Past and 
Present.’ With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 
The Life and Times of Simon Fraser: Lord Lovat. By W. C. Mackenzie. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A UNIQUE DICKENS PICTURE-BOOK. 


Scenes and Characters from the Works of Charles Dickens. Being 866 Pictures 
eT from the original Wood Blocks engraved for ‘‘ The Household Edition” by FRED BARNARD, “ PHIZ,” 
. MAHONY, CHARLES GREEN, A. B. FROST, GORDON THOMSON, SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A., and 
others. Imperial Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PLANT STUDIES IN DECORATION. 


The Craftsman’s Plant Book: or, Figures of Plants selected from the Old 
Herbals. With numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. Arranged with Notes and Additionat 
Game Bos i Essay on the Use of Plants in Decorative Design, By RICHARD G. HATTON, Hon. A.R.C.A. 

nd.). Demy Svo. 
NEW PLAYS BY MR. W. L. COURTNEY. 
Dramas and Diversions. By W. L. Courtney, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


Contents :—Bridals of Blood (Charles IX.)—Kit Marlowe—Gaston Bonniern—Undine—Pericles and Aspasia >a Farce— 
Time and his Children: a New Year’s Card—On the Side of the Angels. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


The Literary Man’s Bible. A Selection of Passages from the Old Testament, Historic, Poetic, 
and Philosophie, illustrating Hebrew Literature, arranged with Introductory Essays and Annotations, By W. L. 
COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. With a New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO FASCINATING ANTHOLOGIES. 


FAIRY POETRY. OXFORD POEMS. 

The Magic Casement. A Book of Fatry | The Minstrelsy of Isis. An Anthology of 
= Poems relating to Oxford and all phases of Oxfort 
ment. Selectec a Ss Wi 
ALFRED NOYES. Illustrated by STEPHEN REID. | trations. “Growmpre, 68. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. hee 

TWO VOLUMES OF PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
DICKENS FOR THE STAGE. | NEW PLAY§ BY MRS. BARRY PAIN. 


‘ M Am By 
Short Plays from Dickens. By H. B. More Short Plays for ateurs. 7 
BBOWNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd. net. | Bir, BARRY PAIS. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net, cloth; 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lr. 


OHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
Published Weekly FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 14, 1903. 
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